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Getting  new  media  to  work  for  your  organization  means  building  the  strong  content, 
audience  and  advertiser  base  to  support  your  efforts.  Not  an  easy  task... which  is  why 
more  media  companies  are  turning  to  TMS. 


TMS  provides  cutting-edge  content  that  enhances  your  brand's  online  image.  Our 
completely  customizable  interactive  modules  fit  seamlessly  into  your  Web 
identity,  while  providing  the  quality  interactive  news,  entertainment  and 
information  you  can't  get  anywhere  else.  We've  got  the  Internet  experience 
it  takes  to  help  our  clients  attract  traffic,  generate  sponsorship  revenue 

—  and  achieve  the  bottom-line  results  that  define  success.  i - 


chain 


TV  Week  Interactive 
Complete,  customizable 
television  listings  and  features 


WeatherPoint 
The  most  comprehensive 
weather  site  for  the  Web 


WebPoint®  Interactive  Content 
Web  packages  that  attract 
audiences  and  advertisers 


! 


Put  Our  Innovative  Interactive  Ideas 
to  Work  for  Your  Web  Site. 


or  e-mail  us  at  tms@tribune.com 


Saluting 
a  heroE 


Irtxjne  Meda  Services 


435  North  Michigan  Avenue 
Suite  1500 
Chicago,  IL  60611 
http;//www.tms.tribune,com 


WebPoint*  for  TV  Stations 
Breaking  news  and  special  features 
designed  specifically  for  TV  Web  sites 
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cover  story  Inside  Nando.Net 


radio  sites  Read  Any  Good  Radio  Lately? 
radio  sites  Radio  Without  the  Radio  .  .  . 


tv  sites  More  Than  Just  Herky-Jerky  Video 
TV  Station  Web  Sites . 


tech  issues  Newsroom  Intranets 


tech  issues  Your  Own  Newsroom  Intranet  .  . 


Photography  Online  News  Photo  Sources. 


Newsroom  "Pushing"  the  Newsroom 


Graphics  &  Design  Speeding  Up  Your  Graphics. 


Review  Brain  Food  for  Online  Publishers 


Last  Click  Charlatans  or  Authorities? 

The  Web's  "Expert"  Directories  . 
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"These  Web  Sites  are  not  glorified  advertisements:  Most  actually  produce  revenue 
or  cut  sales  and  support  costs  for  Electric  Press  clients."  Forbes  Magazine 


Bold  copy,  we  admit,  but  it’s  the  truth.  If 
you  want  the  best  Web  site  design, 
development  and  hosting  that  money 
can  buy,  call  us.  If  you  want  a  company 
that  cares  more  about  your  bottom-line 
success  than  just  “cool”  graphics,  call 
us.  If  you  want  to  make  or  save  millions 
of  dollars  like  many  of  our  125  clients, 
call  us.  Fact  is,  our  clients  are  more 


successful  than  most  because  our  data¬ 
base  applications  are  superior  to  most. 
And  nearly  50%  of  our  business  is  from 
companies  switching  from  other  Web 
development  services.  So,  if  you’re  not 
getting  what  you  want  from  the  Net,  call 
us.  Our  unique  approach  has  even  got 
Forbes  Magazine  talking.  And  that’s 
saying  a  lot.  Call  1-800-993-5773,  ext  106. 


Alex  Brown  •  Popular  Mechanics  •  Compaq  Computer  •  Hearst  Publishing  • 
Kiplinger  Publishing  •  Life  Technologies  •  Army  Times  Publishing  •  World  Book 


Call  1-800-993-5773 

ext  ?06  or  visitelpress.com 
for  your  free  copy  of  “Show 
Me  The  Money:  Real-life 
Success  Stories  on  the 
Web,"  an  insiders  look  at 
how  businesses  profit  from 
the  Web. 


electric  press 


Your  Success.  We  Make  It  Our  Business''". 
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About  MediaINFO.com 


Welcome  to  the  first  issue. 

MediaINFO.com  is  both  the  name  of  this  new  print  supplement  to 
Editor  &  Publisher  magazine  and  the  address  of  the  Editor  &  Publisher 
Interactive  Web  site  .^nd,  in  a  month,  a  new  section  \\  ill  be  added  to 
Editor  &  Publisher  magazine  called  MedialNFO.com  Weekly. 

The  content  of  this  supplement,  the  Web  site  and  the  new  E&P  magazine  sec¬ 
tion  will  not  be  the  same.  Though  complimentary-,  each  publication  is  designed  to 
take  maximum  advantage  of  its  own  strengths  to  provide  the  lx;.st  po.ssible  cover¬ 
age  of  the  interactive  news  business.  The  Web  site  has  daily  updates  and  many  other 
unique  features,  the  E&P  section  will  have  weekly  features,  and  the  full  print  sup¬ 
plement  takes  a  longer,  more  in-depth  view  of  indu.stry-  issues. 


A  New  Industry  Focus 

In  .some  ways,  the  print  .MedialNFO.com  breaks  with  the  long  traditions  of  the 
Editor  &  Publisher  Company:  It  is  the  first  E&P  publication  to  fcxus  l^xyond  new.s- 
pafxrs  to  encompass  other  media  as  well. 

Recognizing  that  media  convergence  on  the  World  Wide  Web  is  a  far-reaching 
trend  already  altering  the  structure  and  a.ssumptions  of  much  of  the  news  business, 
MediaINFO.com  will  cover  the  online  activities  of  all  news  media  companies.  This 
includes  newspapers,  magazines,  TV  .stations,  cable  networks,  radio  .stations,  and 
Net-only  news  groups. 

As  evidenced  in  this  first  issue,  our  reporters  roam  a  strange  new  land,scape 
where  radio  can  lx;  read  and  newspapers  can  lx;  listened  to;  an  often  perplexing 
place  awash  in  curious  hybrids  like  TV  .stations  offering  online  cla.ssifieds  and  phone 
book  companies  serving  up  movie  review-s  and  concert  news  on  demand. 
Meanw-hile,  as  these  once-di.stinct  media  entities  continue  to  morph  deeper  into 
each  other's  space,  their  Web  sites  compete  for  the  .same  online  audiences  and 
advertisers. 

Grounded  In  Old  Traditions 

Despite  its  broader  scope  as  a  journal  of  all  digital  news  media,  MediaINFO.com 
also  holds  fast  to  the  core  traditions  of  E&P,  a  news  organization  who.se  history 
.stretches  back  to  the  1880.s  when  in.stallation  of  the  first  l  inotypes  cau.sed  contro¬ 
versy  and  debate.  E&P  was  around  when  publishers  argued  alx)ut  the  prudence  of 
po\\’ering  presses  with  electricity  or  the  wi.sdom  of  replacing  horse  cart  delivery  w  ith 
motorized  wagons.  Its  .staffers  have  witnes.sed  the  wrenching,  human  toll  of  rapid 
change  —  such  as  the  tum-of-the-century  intrcxluction  of  the  rotogravure  prcxe.ss 
that  abaiptly  ended  the  careers  of  a  generation  of  new-spaper  illu.strators  as  it  cre¬ 
ated  the  new  profe.s.sion  of  news  photographer. 

Through  113  years  of  often-wild  indu.stry  transitions,  E&F  has  provided  the  kind 
of  consi.stent,  reliable  coverage  that  has  helped  our  audience  of  editors  and  pul> 
lishers  cope  with  change  and  understand  how  new  technologies  can  ultimately 
enable  them  to  better  .serv-e  their  readers,  their  adverti.sers  and  them.selves. 

We  aspire  to  do  no  less  at  .MediaINFO.com. 

And  we  invite  your  comments,  suggestions  and  criticisms. 

Hoag  Levins 

Editor@mediainfo.com 
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WebDelivery^ 

From  Your  Front  End 
To  The  Web 


. ,  .Just  a  Few  of  the  Ways 
Our  Customers  Describe  Us. 

Here's  What  We've  Accomplished: 

•  New  Line  Web  Publishing  Tools 

•  Competitive  Profitable  Telephone  Directories 

•  Successful  Marketing  Support  Programs 

•  Audiotext  Installations  in  8  Countries 


Easy  To  Read 
Telephone 
Directories" 

A  Print  Product  With 
New  Media  Connections 


If  you  have  a  strategic  vision  for  your  company... the  New 
Horizons  Team  has  what  it  takes  to  make  your  vision  a 
practical  reality. 

PRODUCTS  .  .  ■ _  _ 


to  enhance  your  newspaper  and  web  site,  entice  your 
advertisers  and  invite  interaction  from  your  readers. 


Marketing  & 
Consulting 
Services 

Sales  Solutions 
For  New  Media 


who  are  seasoned  newspaper  professionals  offer  answers 
to  your  new  media  needs. 

SOLUTIONS..  . _ 


are  what  we  strive  for  and  deliver  to  our  customers. 


Ask  The  New  Horizons  Team  how  we  can  help  your 
newspaper  grow.  The  proof  is  available  from  those  who 
have  used  our  products  and  services  in  innovative  ways, 
Contact  us  to  receive  copies. 


INFO-CONNECF'^ 
for  Windows  NF 

Audiotext  -  Profits  For 
Today  And  Tomorrow 


NEWi 


HORIZONS 

TEAM™ 


Products.  People, 
Solutions  For  Your 
New  Media  Needs 


122  Mahantongo  St.,  Pottsville,  PA  17901-3008  •  Phone:  888-NHT-TEAM  •  Fax:717-621-3308  •  E-mail:  nht@pottsville.infi.net  •  http//:www.pottsville.com 
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TheiMcClatchy  Newsmvers'  Meqasite  ^  i.. 


wires  into  tliese  banks  of  Auspex  and  SPARC  Ultra 
servers  open  more  than  2.4  million  individual  Web 
pages  each  day.  Audited  by  1-Pro  and  tracked  by 
PC  Meter,  Nando. net's  .servers  get  more  visits  than 
the  servers  of  the  New  York  Times  or  Wall  Street 
Journal.  In  fact,  the  only  newspaper-related  Web 
site  in  the  world  that  logs  more  traffic  than 
Nando.net  is  USA  Today. 

And,  along  with  being  one  of  the  highest-traffic 
news  Web  sites,  Nando.net  also  has  the  di.stinction 
of  being  one  of  the  mo.st  misunderstocxl. 

Even  the  most  recent  national  print  and  Web 
peritxJicals  typically  refer  to  it  as  "the  Web  site  of 
the  Raleigh  Observer  &  News  newspaper.,  updated 
daily  with  local  and  national  news." 

But  none  of  that 
description  is  true. 

Nando,  net’s  news  operation  is  global,  publish¬ 
ing  more  than  400  .stories  a  day  in  its  two  primary- 
sections:  The  Nando  Times  and  the  Nando  Sports 


Raleigh,  N.C.  —  it  certainly  doesn't  look 
like  a  room  that  gets  close  to  500,000  vis¬ 
itors  each  week.  Cnidely  fashioned  from 
what  w'as  a  small  office  and  a  section  of 
walled-off  corridor,  the  oddly  shaped 
space  abuts  a  .second-story  elevator  lobby  in  a 
dowdy  building  at  the  heart  of  this  southern  city. 

Inside,  snarls  of  multi-colored  cable  cover  much 
of  the  fl(X)r  like  tropical  rcxjt  sy.stems.  Other  tangles 
of  wire  tumble  down  through  ragged  holes 
punched  in  the  walls.  As  one  .squeezes  past  the  tiers 
of  indu.strial  gray  shelving,  bits  of  styrofoam  cups 
and  discarded  connector  parts  cainch  underfcxit. 
And  everywhere,  heaped  upward  in  great,  warm, 
humming  mounds,  are  CPUs,  keylx)ards,  monitors 
and  other  as.sorted  blinking  electronic  boxes. 

Despite  its  shabby  appearance,  this  room  full  of 
nearly  a  million  dollars  worth  of  hardware  and 
software  is,  technologically  speaking,  the  Holy  of 
Holies  of  Nando.net  —  the  .serv'er  room  of  one  of 
the  Internet’s  most  heavily  trafficked  news  sites. 
The  Web  surfers  who  slide  down  telephone 


Q0gxa7  0Q0C?C? 


Server.  It  cloe.sn  t  cover  local  news  at  all 
(except  through  passive  links  to 
McClatchy  new.spaper  sites)  and,  incred¬ 
ibly,  its  news  is  updated  every  six  min¬ 
utes  round  the  clcKk.  The  sheer  volume 
of  .stories  it  publishes  each  day,  along 
with  its  ability  to  update  every  .six  min¬ 
utes,  puts  the  organization  in  a  Web 
class  of  its  own. 

The  updating  capability  is  made  po.s- 
sible  by  a  .sophisticated  software  pub¬ 
lishing  .sy.stem  created  by  in-hou.se  pro¬ 
grammers.  Its  six-minute  cycle  is  a  soft¬ 
ware  limitation  —  editors  are  actually 
pnKessing  enough  material  to  make 
updates  more  frequently  than  that. 
However,  in  early  summer,  Nando  will 
switch  to  newer,  greatly  enhanced  ver¬ 
sion  of  its  publishing  .sy.stem  that  will 
allow  editors  to  update  in.stantly  —  or  in 
“real  time.”  This  means  that  the  in.stant 
an  editor  decides  a  story'  is  complete 


and  ready  to  be  published,  it  is. 

"We  want  to  lx*  the  leading  real-time 
publisher  of  news  in  a  manner  that  pro¬ 
vides  a  clear  and  consi.stent  view  of  the 
entire  world,”  explained  Nando.net 
president  and  publisher  Christian  A. 
Hendricks. 

Hendricks,  who  was  formerly  the 
chief  technology  officer  of  the 
McClatchy  new.spaper  chain,  has  lx*en 
in  charge  of  Nando  for  a  year.  He  is  also 
vice  chairman  of  the  operating  commit¬ 
tee  of  Partners  Affiliated  for  Exploring 
Technology  (PAFET),  a  consortium  of 
McClatchy  and  five  other  new.spaper 
companies  working  together  to  develop 
new  online  information  strategies. 

.Moving  to  Raleigh  from  Sacramento, 
he  t(X)k  over  from  Frank  Daniels  III, 
who  originally  conceived,  created,  then 
sold  Nando.net  to  McClatchy. 

.Sent  in  to  restructure  the  company. 


Hendricks  hacked  off  .several  of  Nando’s 
former  subsidiary  enterpri.ses,  grappled 
w  ith  tumultuous  revolts  against  his  new 
policies,  and  experienced  an  e.xodus  of 
employees  .so  severe  he  had  to  replace 
more  than  S5"/()  of  his  entire  staff.  In 
twelve  months,  he  has  es.sentially  Ixen 
forced  to  rebuild  Nando  from  the 
grf)und  up. 

Many  of  the  year's  experiences  have 
lx*en,  according  to  Hendricks,  “.something 
I  would  not  wLsh  on  my  worst  enemy.” 

And  that's  ju.st  the  late.st  chapter  in 
the  colorful  saga  of  one  of  the  Internet's 
oldest  and  mo.st  important  Web  sites. 


Fifty  years  from  now ,  when  they  .send 
reporters  out  to  gather  infomiation  for  a 
nostalgic  kxrk  back  at  the  earlie.st  days 
of  the  digital  news  revolution,  they'll  hit 
the  major  landmarks.  One  will  tramp  up 
and  down  midtown  .Manhattan  recount¬ 
ing  life  in  the  cramped  and  jumbled 
offices  of  the  old  Silicon  Alley.  Another 
will  crui.se  the  lowlands  of  central 
California  reconstmcting  the  legends 
and  lore  of  the  old  Silicon  Valley.  And  a 
third  will  come  here  to  a  quieter,  le.ss 
obvious  place:  the  gently  undulating  hill 
country  just  ea.st  of  where  the 
Appalachian  mountains  thrust  the  center 
of  North  Carolina  skyward. 

Sitting  on  this  gentle  slope,  the  capi¬ 
tal  city  of  Raleigh  kxrks  ea.st  acro.ss  the 
broad,  verdant  lowlands  best  known  for 
their  patchwork  pattern  of  tobacco 
fields  and  va.st,  factory-like  hog  farms. 

But  Raleigh  also  sits  at  the  center  of 
"Re.search  Triangle,"  a  7,0(K)-acre  area 
who.se  corners  are  formed  by  North 
Carolina  .State  University  at  Raleigh. 
Duke  University  at  Durham,  and  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill.  Filled  with  a  dense  collection  of 
university,  corporate  and  goNernment 
re.search  facilities,  the  “Triangle,"  with 
alxHit  1  million  residents,  is  one  of  the 
most  intensely  technology-oriented 
regions  of  the  country. 
Demographically,  FhDs  are  as  common 
as  home  computers  throughout  the 
apartment  complexes  and  housing 
developments  here. 

And  the  main  daily  new.spaper  .serv¬ 
ing  this  affluent,  high-tech  audience  is 
the  Raleigh  News  &  Observer  —  the 
publication  referred  to  kxally  as  the 
“N&O”  or  “N  and  O.” 

High-Tech 

Development  Center 

Major  advances  in  computer  and 
telecommunications  technology  are 
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that  raised  eyebrows  on  VCall  Street, 
vvliere  some  analysts  said  the  price  was 
nearly  SKX)  million  t(X)  high.  But  other 
industry  observers  speculated  that 
■McClatchy  viewed  Nando.net  as  an 
extraordinary  a,s.set. 

Within  a  month  of  that  purchase, 
Nando.net  and  its  employees  were 
physically  .separated  from  the  News  & 
Observer  and  moved  into  their  own 
offices  in  a  nearby  building  to  operate 
autonomously  with  their  own  budget 
and  cost  accounting  sy.stems. 

For  the  first  eight  months,  Nando.net 
continued  to  be  run  by  Daniels,  who 
had  been  expanding  it  into  ancillary 
areas  of  Internet  business.  Along  with 
being  a  news  Web  site.  Nando  had  also 
become  a  consumer  Internet  Service 
I'rovider  (ISF).  a  commercial  ISF,  a  Web 
site  design  and  development  company, 
a  hosting  service  for  regional  corporate 
Web  sites,  and  a  commercial  Web  pub¬ 
lishing  ttx)l.s  developer.  It  had  even 
opened  a  .Madison  Avenue  office  in 
New  Yfvrk  to  hou.se  Nando  Inter¬ 
national,  a  subsidiary  that  hoped  to  sell 
Web  softw  are  and  consulting  services  to 
newspaper  publishers  in  Latin  America. 

But  in  April  of  1996,  33-yt‘ar-old 
Hendricks,  the  director  of  technology 
from  McClatchy  s  Sacramento  headciuar- 
ters,  t(x)k  over  and  began  reorganizing 
Nando.net.  It  was  a  cla.ssic  situation  of  a 
new  corporate  owner  exerting  control 
over  the  e.xecutives  and  offices  of  the 
family-owned  busine.ss  it  had  acciuired. 

The  only  Nando  executive  who  will 
.speak  on  the  record  about  that  transi¬ 
tion  is  general  manager  James  Calloway. 
He  remembered,  "the  office  pulled  apart 
intv)  two  groups.  One  basically  agreed 
with  what  .McClatchy  wanted  to  do  with 
the  company.  The  other  thought 
McClatchy  was  wrong  and  would 
de.stroy  Nando.  .My  feeling  was  that 
McClatchy  was  right,  and  that  the  full 
potential  of  the  Web  site  was  being 
eroded  becau.se  we  were  diverting 
resources  into  the.se  other  crazy  things 
like  selling  .software  in  .South  America." 

Hendricks  quickly  chopped  off 
Nando  International  and  its  four-man 
office  in  New  York,  clo.sed  down  the 
ho.sting,  Web  site  design  and  commer¬ 
cial  software  development  businesses, 
and  .sold  off  both  the  consumer  and 
commercial  ISF  busines.ses.  Simul¬ 
taneously,  he  began  a  wholesale  reorga¬ 
nization  of  the  Web  site's  editorial  and 
technical  departments.  » 

.Meanwhile,  some  personnel  left 
Nando  to  join  another  company  .started 
by  Daniels  and  hou.sed  in  offices  ju.st 
two  blocks  away  —  KOZ,  Inc.,  a  .soft¬ 
ware  publishing  tools  development 


Neiman  Fellow  and  long-time  newspaper¬ 
man  Seth  Effron  is  the  executive  editor  of 
Nando.net.  His  newsroom  has  no 
restraints.  Its  only  mission  is  to  get  the 
latest  news  out  to  Web  readers  as  fast  as 
possible. 


After  taking  over  as  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Nando.net  a  year  ago,  Christian  A. 
Hendricks  radically  reorganized  the  com¬ 
pany.  In  twelve  months,  his  actions  have 
increased  the  Web  site's  traffic  from  about 
1  million  page  views  a  day  to  about  2.4 
million  page  views  a  day. 


often  local  busines.s  .storie.s  for  N&O 
readers.  It  was  in  the  Triangle,  for 
instance,  that  the  computerized  virtual 
reality  concepts  that  later  became  a  sta¬ 
ple  of  George  Lucas  movies  were  first 
developed.  And  for  decades  IxT'ore  it 
became  a  populist  phenomenon,  the 
Internet  was  heavily  used  by  the  tech- 
no-elite  corps  of  military-indu.strial 
researchers  who  inhabited  so  many  of 
the  Triangle's  facilities. 

Given  this  pervasive  atmosphere  of 
high-tech  pioneering  and  po.ssibility,  it 
wasn’t  all  that  surprising  that  the  new 
executive  editor  of  the  family-owned 
Raleigh  News  &  Ob.server  shcxked  the 
national  newspaper  indu.str>'  with  a  radi¬ 
cal  newsnxrm  redesign  in  the  early  199()s. 

Frank  Daniels  III  was  the  third  gen¬ 
eration  to  take  the  helm  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  that  had  been  a  Daniels  family  prop¬ 
erty  since  1894.  In  1990,  at  a  time  when 
many  new.spaper  publishers  were  still 
getting  u.sed  to  fax  machines  and  the 
cnide  text-processing  systems  they  had 
iastalled  during  the  previous  decade, 
Daniels  embarked  on  a  revolutionary- 
project  to  completely  computerize  not 
just  the  newsroom,  but  the  work  habits, 
mental  attitudes  and  even  the  private 
lives  of  every  editor  and  reporter  in  it. 

He  not  only  in.stalled  FCs  on  every 
desk,  but  also  gave  out  more  than 
$500,000  in  interest-free  loans  to  enable 
editv'rial  staff  memlx.‘rs  to  purcha.se  high- 
powered  home  computers.  He  added 
computer  programmers  to  the  editorial 
.staff,  changed  the  library'  into  a  .sophi.sti- 
cated  computer  research  center,  and 
made  the  compilation  and  u.se  of  va.st 
databa.ses  of  Icxal  and  national  infonna- 
tion  a  daily  working  tool  for  his  reporters. 


By  1994,  Daniels  was  being  hailed  by 
many  as  one  of  the  leaf  ling  computer 
gurus  of  American  journtilism.  He  was 
also  one  of  a  handful  of  top  newspaper 
visionaries  racing  to  create  the  first  full¬ 
blown  electronic  newspaper.  His  "new 
media  department”  decided  not  to  go 
online  in  a  proprietary  service  such  as 
CompuServe  or  America  Online. 
In.stead,  they  began  putting  limited 
amounts  of  editorial  material  on  a  BBS 
—  their  own  bulletin  board  .ser\  ice  that 
allowed  readers  to  dial  in  from  a 
modem  and  access  small  lists  of  ASCII 
text  storie.s. 

Then  the  N&O  went  to  the  Internet 
with  a  Gopher  text  .server.  And  then,  by 
late  summer  of  1994,  the  World  Wide 
Web  with  its  HTML  hyper-text  structure 
appeared.  Using  the  "N  and  O"  acronym 
for  the  New's  and  Ob.ser\’er,  Daniels  reg¬ 
istered  one  of  the  first  URLs  ever 
assigned  for  a  newspaper  Web  site: 
Nando.net.  By  October,  the  News 
Observer  had  e.stablished  one  of  the 
w'orld's  first  newspaper  Web  sites. 
Operated  as  part  of  the  N&O's  new.s- 
room,  the  Web  site  rapidly  expanded  as 
it  began  to  draw  national  publicity. 

One  of  the  companies  that  took 
notice  was  McClatchy  newspapers  of 
Sacramento,  California,  which  was  then 
preparing  to  expand  its  newspapers' 
operations  into  cyberspace.  .McClatchy 
publishes  10  daily  and  12  non-daily 
newspapers  along  the  west  coast  as  well 
as  in  North  and  South  Carolina. 


McClatchy  Buys  Nando 

In  Augu.st  of  1995,  McClatchy  pur¬ 
chased  the  News  &  Ob.ser\'er  and 
Nando.net  for  $.373  million  —  a  figure 
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Want  more  online  traffic? 


Improve  the  scenery. 


Universal  Press  Syndicate  properties  make 
readers  stop.  Look.  Laugh.  Think.  And 
most  important,  they  make  readers  come  back 
and  do  it  all  again  tomorrow.  And  the  next 
day.  And  the  next. 
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UCIick,  the  online  delivery  service,  makes 
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site  increase  its  earning  power.  Sample  the 
latest  Universal  Press  Syndicate  property 
at  http://www.uclick.com/fool. 

Universal  Crossword  is  a  Java-powered  puzzle 
that’s  completely  interactive.  It’s  incredibly 
simple  to  play.  It  requires  no  additional 
software.  And  with  (jClick,  it’s  easy  on  you, 
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blanks  at  http://www.uclick.com/demo/puzzle. 
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.sij»ned  a  growing  stable  of 
correspondents  and 
columnists  to  provide 
exclusive  editorial  content. 


firm.  Daniels  him.self  left  Nando  shortly 
before  Hendricks  arrived  to  take  over  as 
president  and  publisher. 


"The  Bloodletting" 

Other  Nando  personnel  privately  refer 
to  this  period  of  change  as  ‘  the  blcKKllet- 
ting.”  One  indication  of  how  bad  it  was: 
36  of  Nando’s  42-member  .staff  left  or 
were  replaced  during  the  tran.sition. 

The  Nando.net  Web  site  al.so  suf¬ 
fered.  Its  traffic,  which  had  reached 
nearly  1  million  page  views  a  day, 
plummeted  during  the  .summer’s  inter¬ 
nal  turmoil.  But  as  Hendricks’  revamped 
editorial  department  began  to  coale.sce, 
traffic  returned  to  1  million  page  views 
a  day  and,  by  late  fall,  was  climbing 
toward  today’s  2.4  million. 

One  year  after  he  had  taken  brutal 
steps  to  refocus  the  company  exclusive¬ 
ly  on  the  online  news  business, 
Hendricks’  strategy  had  more  than  dou¬ 
bled  Nando. net’s  daily  traffic. 

Although  he  is  surprisingly  frank  and 
open  about  mo.st  other  aspects  of  the 
busine.ss,  Hendricks  will  not  comment 
alxjut  the  nature  of  his  relationship 
with,  or  feelings  about,  Frank  Daniels 
and  KOZ,  Inc. 

But  later,  when  asked  if  there  was 
“any  possibility  of  Nando  working  with 
KOZ  in  the  future,”  Hendricks  answered 
with  a  .stony  face  and  a  single,  emphat¬ 
ic  word.  “No.” 

•  •  • 

Twenty-two  of  Nando. net’s  staff  of 
42  are  in  the  editorial  department.  Of 
tho.se  22,  18  are  editors  —  most  being 
seasoned  veterans  of  newspapers,  TV 
and  radio  newsrooms. 

Each  day,  they  cull  through  the  incom¬ 
ing  feeds  of  wire  services  to  .select,  edit, 
rewrite,  combine  and  otherwise  package 
the  news  .stories  that  are  then  mounted  in 
nine  Nando  categciries  ranging  from 
“Global”  and  “Stateside”  to  “Technical 
News”  and  “Health  &  Science.” 

Simply  saying  the  editors  u.se  "wire  ser¬ 
vices”  dcxjsn’t  quite  capture  what's  going 
on  here.  Nando  has  Ixien  aggressively 
signing  contrac^s  with  an  ever-expanding 
circle  of  wire  .services  and  original  content 
providers  around  the  world. 

The  Associated  Pre.ss,  Reuters, 
Agence  France-Fresse,  Los  Angeles 
Times  Syndicate,  New  York  Times 
Syndicate,  Tribune  Media  Services, 
Copley  News  Service,  Scripps  McClatchy 
Western  Services,  Scripps  Howard  News 
Service  and  virtually  all  English-lan¬ 
guage  wire  services  across  Africa  are 
ju.st  some  of  Nando’s  feeds.  And  while 
wire  services  are  the  primary'  .source  of 
its  raw  material,  the  company  has  also 


Selecting  What 
Matters 

“Although  we  have 
tons  of  incoming  v\  ire  ser¬ 
vice  .stuff,  it’s  important  to 
appreciate  that  were  not 
ju.st  a  raw  news  stream,” 
explained  Nando  execu¬ 
tive  editor  Seth  Effron. 

“There’s  a  lot  of  human 
intervention  going  on 
here.  We  wouldn't  need  a 
•Staff  to  do  a  .stream  —  we 
could  ju.st  .set  the  machines 
to  push  everything  online 
and  let  the  reader  figure  it 
all  out.  In.stead,  we  have  a 
whole  room  of  editors  to 
identify  and  select  what  is 
relevant;  what  matters. 

Then,  they  m.ake  the  deci¬ 
sions  about  how  be.st  to 
pre.sent  that  material  in  a 
coherent  way  that  allows 
the  readers  to  quickly  and 
intuitively  find  what 
they’re  intere.sted  in.” 

The  44-year-old  Effron, 
who  is  a  Neiman  Fellow, 
was  al.so  the  first  editorial 
employee  hired  by  the 
News  ik  Observ'er  new 
media  department  in  1993- 
He  had  previously  worked 
at  newspapers  elsewhere 
in  North  Carolina,  as  well 
as  Florida  and  Kaasas. 

His  editorial  department  does  not 
operate  with  any  of  the  re.straints  that 
hold  back  mo.st  other  newspaper-related 
Web  sites.  Nando.net  is  utterly  indepen¬ 
dent;  it  doesn't  coordinate  its  activities 
with  any  of  McClatchy’s  papers  even  as 
it  scoops  them  all  almost  every  day.  It’s 
only  mission  is  to  get  the  latest  news  out 
to  its  readers  as  fast  as  possible. 

The  latest  in-house  survey  has  found 
the  median  age  t)f  Nando  visitors  is  39; 
80%  are  male.  Thirty  percent  of  all  visi¬ 
tors  are  from  outside  the  II.S.  On  the 
average,  visitors  .stay  on  the  Nando  site 
for  eight  minutes  and  thirty  .seconds. 
Forty-five  percent  visit  the  site  more  than 
once  a  day,  which  indicates  they  are 
using  it  as  a  regular  source  of  daily  news. 


News  editor  Joe  Sterling  came  to  Nando.net  from  the 
Pittsburgh  Press.  Even  in  his  spare  time  at  home,  he  cruises 
online  news  sites. 


Editors  in  a  Nando.nefs  newsroom  work  in  an  atmosphere 
much  like  that  of  a  metro  newspaper  but  the  deadline  is  all 
the  time;  news  on  the  Web  site  is  updated  every  six  minutes. 


editor  of  Nando  Times  who  formerly 
covered  Congress  and  the  White  Hou.se 
for  IIFI.  “In  e.s.sence,  we  are  like  a 
megawire  service.  I  work  to  give  the 
reading  audience  the  feel  of  a  wire  .ser¬ 
vice  —  so  they’re  .seeing  things  written 
pa.st  them  as  tho.se  things  happen.  Until 
recently,  that  kind  of  breaking  news 
experience  was  really  only  available  to 
a  relatively  small  group  of  wire  copy 
editors  at  newspapers  and  broadcast 
networks.  They  got  the  breaking  stories 
and  then  made  decisions  about  how 
many  hours  —  or  even  days  —  to  hold 
that  news  before  it  would  be  printed  or 
put  on  the  air.  Here,  the  reader  is  getting 
breaking  news  directly.  There  is  no 
delay.  We  get  the  news;  snap!  We  get  it 
right  out  to  our  audience.  That's  why 
we  have  .such  a  large  one  —  although 
I’m  not  sure  mo.st  readers  actually 
understand  what  we  re  doing  behind 
(Coiitiuueci  on  page  16) 


Audience  of  News  Junkies 

“We  serve  an  audience  of  news 
junkies  who  need  the  very  latest  news,” 
said  31-year-old  Ian  McCaleb,  managing 
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READ  ANY  GOOD 
RADIO  LATELY? 


Strange  Things  Happen  When  Radio  Intersects  the  Web 


Angeles  have  vastly  clitTerent  formats,  .styles  and  audi¬ 
ences,  they  are  both  aggressively  pursuing  and 
experimenting  with  the  Internet  to  create  a  mix  of 
text,  audio  and  interactivity  that  attracts  and  retains 
the  same  sort  of  local  Web  surfers  also  Ix-ing  chased 
by  newspaper  and  TV  Web  sites. 


When  the  Republican  Mayor  of  New 
Vork  City  recently  announced  thai  he 
wanted  a  Bnxtklyn  Democratic  lawmak¬ 
er  to  join  his  re-election  ticket,  .some 
New  Yorkers  got  that  breaking  news  not 
on  WCBS  NewsRadio  88,  but  from  the  all-news  .station’s 
Web  site.  Iliere,  they  read  the  text  of  the  radio  .story'. 

For  .some,  it  was  an  epiphanous  moment;  the  expe¬ 
rience  that  suddenly  made  the  peqilexing  implications 
of  “convergent  media”  real.  After  all,  when  was  the  last 
time  you  read  a  gtxxJ  radio  .station?  And  what  d<x,‘.s  this 
sort  of  hybrid  activity  j'xirtend  for  the  future  of  Uxal 
news  delivery',  not  to  mention  Icxal  advertising  .sales? 
Where  is  it  all  going  when  radio  .stations  can  u.se  Web 
sites  to  mimic  the  functions  of  newspaixns? 

"Tliis  is  a  lx)ld  new  field  and  it’s  wide  o|X‘n.  I  think 
we  are  all  in  an  experimental  pha.se  right  now,”  .said  Lou 
Giserman,  director  of  new  s  and  programming  for  WCBS 
News  Radio  88,  the  flagship  of  the  CBS  Radio  Netw'ork. 

His  News  88  Web  site  dcxvsn’t  Ux)k  all  that  different 
from  a  newspaper  site.  It  includes  alx)ut  a  dozen  news 
.stories  in  text  fonnat  —  all  updated  daily  —  as  well  the 
chance  to  listen  to  the  on-air  broadca.st  using  RealAudio, 
a  “.streaming”  technology  from  Progressive  Networks, 
Inc.,  of  Seattle,  Washington. 

Tliere’s  even  a  .section  on  the  Web  site  where  peo¬ 
ple  can  e-mail  qucvstions  —  ahead  of  time  —  to  the  gov¬ 
ernors  of  New'  jersey  and  New  York,  as  well  as  the 
mayor,  who  appear  on  a  rotating  basis  on  a  cjue.stion- 
and-answer  public  affairs  program. 


2,310  Radio  Station  Web  Sites 

And  they’re  not  unusual.  According  to  BRS  R;idio 
Consultants  in  San  Francisco,  California  and  Intervox 
Communications  in  Washington,  D.C.,  them  are  roughly 
2,310  commercial  radio  .stations  in  the  U.S.  with  Web 
sites.  Of  that  numlxT,  there  are  S26  AM  stations  and 
1,784  F.M  stations. 

Vdiile  newspapers,  radio,  television  and  m;igazines 


Rocking  the  Web 

•A  very  different  approach  to  Web  content  is  being 
taken  by  Arrow  93  FM  (KCBS),  a  rock  station  in  Los 
Angeles.  Its  .site  operates  .something  like  the  arts  & 
entertainment  module  of  a  “city  guide”  .structure.  It 
offers  audio  tea.sers  of  current  hits,  a  local  restaurant 
guide,  interactive  games,  movie  information  and  a 
sports  section  with  links  to  national  ba.seball,  football 
and  hcx'key  team  sites. 

Tommy  Fdwards,  program  director  for  Arrow  93, 
said  for  the  mo.st  part  “radio  uses  the  Web  to  market 
itself  with  listeners”  and  tries  to  make  the  Web  expe¬ 
rience  fun  for  rtx'k  n’  roll  fans. 

“We  feature  rumors  about  groups,  their  concert 
.schedules,  links  to  their  home  pages,  inhrrm  li.steners 
about  the  personalities  they  listen  to  and  provide 
interactive  trivia  games,”  said  Kdwards.  “We  will  be 
streaming  live  audio  scx)n  and  we  re  Uxrking  into 
providing  listeners  the  opportunity  to  communicate 
with  one  another  in  .some  form  of  commerce.” 

While  WCB.S  in  New  York  and  Arrow  93  in  Los 


TOP  STORIES 
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Top  Stories  for  Thursday.  May  22. 1997 

Marv  Albert's  Accuser  Has  Legal  Problems  Of  Her  Own 

Hw  w<wiaB  «Ik>  dma  Itw  Aaot  ton  op  her  back  wU  bar  marks  aad  Coned  her  to  perfcm  < 
She  bees  a  charce  of  thresaeams  to  kJ  her  Comer  beyftiaid 


The  intersection  of  radio  stations  and  Web  sites  is  giving  rise 
to  a  new  kind  of  media  site  that  delivers  text  news  just  like  a 
newspaper  Web  site.  One  of  the  most  ambitious  to  date  is  New 
York's  WCBS  NewsRadioSB  which  provides  text  ston’es  of  the 
latest,  breaking  news. 
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have  all  taken  to  cylx.'rspace,  the  transition 
For  newspapers  and  magazines  seems  to 
have  Ix'en  the  easiest.  Tliey’ve  Ixen  able 
to  simply  shift  their  loads  of  text  and 
images  to  a  medium  initially  designed  for 
text,  graphics  and  still  pictures. 

In  addition,  newspapers  almady  have 
the  advantage  in  mtxst  markets  by  virtue  of 
Ixing  the  main  .source  for  news  and  infor¬ 
mation  with  an  editcxrial  infra.stnicture. 

But  Web  sites  provide  radio  .stations 
with  new  —  even  revolutionary  —  kinds 
of  tools  for  infomiation  delivery.  For 
in.stance,  radio  news  departments  can  u.se 
the  virtual  real  estate  to  mount  in-depth 
coverage  of  a  .stor>',  including  full-length 
audio  clips  of  press  conferences  as  well  as 
running  text  .stories.  And,  for  the  first  time, 
radio  .stations  can  offer  in.stantly  available 
archives  of  text  .stories  and  audio  clips. 

Another  trump  card  for  radio  stations  is 
their  ability  to  continiuxusly  and  dynami¬ 
cally  promote  their  Web  sites  on  the  air, 
hundreds  of  times  a  day. 

Industry  in  its  Infancy 

Howcv'ct,  while  it  would  appear  to  he  a 
no-txaincT  fix  radio  IxtxtdcastcTs  to  use  'Xfel') 
•sittis  to  cxjmpete  against  nc-wspapcTS  fcx  new 
kxal  leadeis  and  advcrttisets,  tliat  isn't  Itippen- 
ing  mudi  ycit. 

Fcr  ruiscjns  ranging  fnxn  .skeletal  news 
.stalls,  cxxKxans  ovtx  making  a  laige  investment 
in  devek)ping  and  maintaining  a  W^lx  site,  liand- 
wkJtli  ptoliltnas  arxl  maylie,  nxjst  unportantly, 
the  lack  of  a  suiefire  revtsiue-pixxJucing  Ixisi- 
ness  mexJel.  many  radio  W^lx  sites  aie  notliing 
mexe  than  maiketing  and  prxnotion  gimmicks 
fex  dx*  exxe  business  -  the  radio  statkxi. 
Ahhcxigli  dieie  are  thcxisands  cf  radio  .sites,  most 
are  Ixsitant  mexnlxns  cf  an  infant  industry. 

Ikit  a  heindftil  of  radio  .statkxis  are  attexnpt- 
ing  to  directly  cxxnpete  widt  newspipexs  in 
cyfxispace  either  Ixy  using  dx  resexucxs  ei"  dx 
radio  statkxi  to  Ixing  viewers  to  dx  Wtix  .site  ex 
by  expkiiting  dx  power  of  the  Intenxt  to  taigei 
site  vLsitois  widi  e-mail  and  exiline  .sales. 

Competing 
with  Newspapers 

An  example  of  a  lexal  radio  station  offer¬ 
ing  comprehensive  daily  news  on  tlieir  Web 
site  is  WCCO-AM  in  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota,  which  was  develerped  fiy 
Channel  4000  in  eexjperation  widi  WCCO 
Television,  MSP  Publications,  the  Minnesota 
Twins  and  dx  Minne.sota  Zcxi.  The  news 
and  pixxluetion  staff  mixes  content  from  its 
partners  widi  original  reporting  to  crerate  a 
comprehensive  news  and  information  .ser¬ 
vice  fexirseri  exclusively  on  Minnesota. 

Kevin  Featherly,  .senior  news  editor  at 
IBS,  Inc.,  a  Web  development  company 
that  created  WCCO’s  Channel  4000  news 


concept,  said,  “combining  text  with  an 
audio  package  can  really  ghe  radio  a 
chance  to  compete  with  newspapers.” 

Steve  Murphy,  the  morning  news  cxlitor 
at  WCCO-AM,  explained  the  Web  site 
works  particularly  well  in  breaking  news 
.situations  —  like  when  a  city  hall  meeting 
runs  late  and  die  latest  vtxe  on  a  measure 
dcx.sn't  make  it  into  the  morning  newspa¬ 
per,  diat’s  w'hen  people  can  turn  to  a  radio 
Web  site  to  get  the  latcxst,  updated  nevss. 
Tills,  as  the  on-air  announcers  promote  the 
availability  of  this  breaking  Web  site  news 
and  the  URL  every  five  or  ten  minutes  dur¬ 
ing  peak  listening  hours. 

Static  Promotional  Tool 

More  typical,  di<xigh,  is  Natitxial  lAiblx 
Radio  (Nl^R).  Surprisingly,  fix  all  its  .size  and 
visibility',  NPR  tkxs  litde  iixire  dian  re-liang  dx 
audk)  files  of  its  popular  progranxs,  .such  as 
“Morning  Edition,”  on  its  We'll  site.  Nc-w  Mc'dia 
.Manager  M.J.  Betir  explains  her  dc'partirxnt 
lias  (xily  five  ftill  time  staff  memlxrs. 

That  attitude  worries  some  indu.stry' 
authorities  who  voice  concern  that  radio  .sta¬ 
tions  are  ntx  moving  fast  enough  to  capital¬ 
ize  on  the  powerful  new  imrket  advantages 
made  possible  by  dynamic  Web  sites. 

Peggy  Miles,  president  of  the 
Intematioruil  Welxa.sting  As,scxiation  (IWA), 
empliasizxs  to  radio  .stations  that  pcxiple  will 
ncX  rertim  to  a  home  page  —  any  home 
page  —  that  dex^  ncx  liave  intere.sting  con¬ 
tent.  Tlie  IWA  Is  conipo.sed  of  individuals. 


companies,  and  oiganizations  pnividing 
tcxhnologic's  and  .scTvicx.'s  for  delivering  niul- 
tinx'dia  content  over  the  lntc*mc't  and  (Xher 
digital  networks.  “It  Is  t,o  difterc'nt  from  a 
radio  .station's  nc'ws,  information  and  per- 
sorudity,”  she  said.  “Statkins  must  build  a  per¬ 
sonality,  image  and  a  brand  for  dieir  Web 
site,  including  die  .strategy  to  make  it  w'ork.” 

A  rexent  surv  c'y  of  radio  .stations’  attitude's 
alxiut  die  Intemc't,  commlssiorx'd  by  IRadio 
and  conducted  by  San  Diego's  Nova 
Markc'ting  Qxnptiny,  ftxind  diat  68  percc*nt 
of  the  262  rated  Arliitixin  markets  felt  diat 
radio  should  “c'mbracv  ;md  use  die  Internet.” 

The  survey  also  revc'aled  that  73  peac'nt 
of  die  .stations  had  acexsis  to  the  Intemc't 
dirougli  a  Web  browser;  58  percent  liad  an 
e-mail  address  and  nxire  dian  60  percent 
.s;iid  diey  plannc'd  to  liave  a  Web  site  by  the 
end  of  die  yc'ar. 

"Information 
Dissemination  Business" 

Howard  Fixxdman,  who  publishes  the 
San  Diego-ba.sed  Inidio  also  available  in  an 
abbreviated  format  on  the  Web,  .said  news 
radio  stations  have  to  make  the  decision 
that  they  are  in  die  infomiation  di.s.semina- 
tion  business  which  includes  more  tlian  just 
broadcasting.  “It  makes  a  kx  of  sense  to  use 
the  Web  site  to  di.s,seniinate  news,  infbmia- 
tion  and  entertainment,”  he  said,  adding 
that  a  Web  site  is  a  perf'c'cl  brand  extension. 

Vernon  Stone,  a  journalism  profes.sor 
(See  Radio  Weh  Sites  uti  pa}>e  37) 
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"RADIO"  WITHOUT  THE  RADIO 

Net-Only  Audio  Programming  On  the  Rise 

by  David  Noack 


While  traditional  radio  stations 
are  taking  to  the  World  Wide 
Web  with  thousands  of  home 
pages  offering  a  mix  of  text  news, 
real-time  audio  programming  and 
marketing  hype,  there’s  another  cate¬ 
gory  of  audio  broadcaster  using  the 
Net  to  do  “radio”  without  the  radio. 

Called  “net-only”  radio,  this  new 
genre  consists  of  audio  programming 
exclusively  broadcast  from  computers 
to  computers  over  the  Internet.  It  has 
no  on-air  counterpart. 

Audio  netca.sters  create  and  devel¬ 
op  programs,  virtual  Web  personalities 
and  digital  content  .solely  for  a  Web 
audience.  Examples  include  NetRadio, 
C/Net  Radio  and  GRIT,  among  dozens 
of  others. 

Niche  Focus 

The.se  Web-only  audio  entertain¬ 
ment,  information  and  news  .sources 
are  not  geared  to  a  ma.ss  market,  but 
appeal  to  a  niche,  or  narrow  market, 
intere,sted  in  such  things  such  as  com¬ 
puter  technology,  Gregorian  chants, 
or  very  specific  kinds  of  business 
news  and  interviews. 

According  to  BRS  Radio  Consultants 
in  San  Franci.sco,  net-only  radio  is  on 
the  ri.se.  In  April.  1996,  there  were  only 
three  net-only  broadcasters;  today 
there  are  43,  a  growth  rate  of  more 
than  1300  percent  in  a  year. 

George  T.  Bundy,  pre.sident  of  BRS 
Radio,  .said  this  .segment  of  online 
broadca,sting  Ls  one  of  the  fa.ste.st  growth 
areas  involving  radio  on  the  Internet. 


“Like  FM  radio  in  the  60’.s,  Internet- 
only  .stations  produce  .some  of  the  best 
cutting  edge  material  in  the  industry 
—  programs  currently  overlooked  by 
traditional  on-the-air  broadcast  sta¬ 
tions.  But  I  also  Ixjlieve  that  we  will 
.see  an  incredible  increa.se  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  traditional  broadca.st  .stations 
jumping  on  the  Net  and  simulcasting 
their  product  online,”  .said  Bundy. 

NetRadio 

An  example  of  a  Net-only  broad- 
ca.ster  is  NetRadio,  ba.sed  in 
Minneapolis,  Minne.sota. 

NetRadio  prtxluces  and  delivers 
cu.stom  music,  information  and  origi¬ 
nal  programming  to  the  global 
Internet  community. 

David  Witzig,  vice  pre.sident  of 
content  development  and  acquisitions, 
.said  the  company  has  been  involved 
in  talks  with  the  Star-Tribune  in 
Minneapolis  to  possibly  provide  con¬ 
tent  for  their  Web  site. 

“We  believe  we  are  able  to  partner 
wit.h  both  local  newspapers  and  radio 
.stations.  We  have  had  .some  di.scu.ssion.s 
with  newspapers  about  providing  con¬ 
tent  on  our  site  as  well  as  providing  an 
audio  element  for  the  Web  version  of 
their  publications,”  .said  Witzig. 

NetRadio  makes  money  from  adver¬ 
tising,  .spon.sorships,  merchandising, 
and  international  liceasees  -  i.e.,  foreign 
affiliates  who  will  provide  local  pro¬ 
gramming  content  to  their  countries. 

(See  Net  Only  Radio  on  page  37) 
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have  all  taken  to  c\ix.Mspace.  the  transition 
tor  new  spa(X‘rs  and  maj>azines  seems  to 
ha\e  Ix-en  the  easiest.  They'\e  Ix-en  able 
to  simply  shift  their  loads  of  te.xt  and 
images  to  a  medium  initially  designed  for 
text,  graphies  and  still  pietiires. 

In  addition,  newspapers  already  ha\e 
the  ad\antage  in  most  markets  by  \  irtiie  of 
Ix-ing  the  main  source  for  news  and  infor¬ 
mation  w  ith  an  editorial  infra.staietiire. 

Hilt  Web  sites  proxide  railio  .stations 
with  new  —  e\en  rexoliitionaiy  —  kinds 
of  tcKils  for  information  deli\er\’.  For 
instance,  radio  news  departments  can  use 
the  \irtiial  real  estate  to  mount  in-depth 
coverage  of  a  stoiy.  including  full-length 
audio  clips  of  press  conferences  as  well  as 
mnning  te.xt  .stories.  .And.  for  the  first  time, 
radio  stations  can  offer  instantly  available 
archives  of  text  .stories  and  audio  clips. 

Another  trump  card  for  radio  stations  is 
their  ability  to  continuously  and  dynami¬ 
cally  promote  their  Web  sites  on  the  air. 
hundreds  of  times  a  clay. 

Industry  in  its  Infancy 

HowevcT.  while  it  would  appccir  to  lx*  a 
no-braiixT  for  radio  blTKlcic'astel^  to  use  Web 
site's  to  cxMiipete  against  new.spa[X‘is  for  new 
kxal  ivacleis  and  advertisciN,  tliat  isn't  happen¬ 
ing  much  v'ct. 

For  luisixvs  ringing  fnim  skeleUil  rKAvs 
staffs,  cxxicc.'ins  ovct  making  a  laige  investnx'nt 
in  dev ek png  and  maintaining  a  Wi-lv  site,  Ixincl- 
vvicItJi  iiiolilcins  aixl  mavix',  most  imiTortantfy, 
tJx'  Lick  of  a  suiefite  levenue-piTiducing  Ixisi- 
ness  mocic'l,  manv'  raclk)  Weir  sites  aiv  notJiing 
moiv  tlian  nxirketing  ;incl  piomotion  gimmicks 
fix  tlx-  cx)R'  Ixisinc-ss  -  tlx'  radio  station. 
Altlxxiglt  tlx-a'aivtliixisiuxls  of  radio  sites,  most 
are  Ix-sitant  nx'mlxis  of  ;in  infant  incliistiy. 

Ikit  a  iTandtiil  of  radio  statkins  aie  attcinp- 
ing  to  directly  comjxte  vvitli  new.sixiixts  in 
cvIxTspacv  eitlxT  by  using  tlx  rL'souicx.'s  of  tlx 
raclk )  statk  in  to  biing  vievvc'rs  U  i  tlx  Web  site  ( ir 
by  exploiting  tlx'  jxivvcT  of  tlx  IntciTxt  to  taigct 
Well  site  v  isiUMS  vvitli  e-nxiil  and  online  .sales. 

Competing 
with  Newspapers 

.An  example  of  a  lixal  radio  .station  offer¬ 
ing  comprehensive  ckiily  news  on  their  Web 
site  is  W'CC()-AM  in  .Minneapolis, 
.Minne.sota,  which  was  developed  by 
t^hannel  t()(X)  in  cxxiperation  w  ith  W(XXJ 
Telev  ision.  .MSI’  I’ublication.s,  the  .Minnesota 
'Fvvins  and  the  .Minnesota  Zixi.  Hie  news 
and  (ircxluction  staff  mixes  content  fioiii  its 
jiartners  with  original  repirting  to  create  a 
comprehensive  news  and  infomiation  ser¬ 
vice  fixuscxl  exclusively  on  .Minnesota. 

Kev  in  Featherly,  .senior  news  editor  at 
IHS,  Inc.,  a  Web  clevelopnxnt  company 
that  created  WCCO's  Cdiannel  t(XK)  news 


concept,  said,  •combining  text  with  an 
audio  package  can  really  give  radio  a 
chance  to  comjxte  w  ith  nevv  ,s|ia|X'rs,  " 

Steve  .Murjihy,  the  morning  news  editor 
at  WCXX)-.A.M,  e.xjilained  the  Web  site 
works  [lailicularlv  well  in  ba-aking  news 
situations  —  like  w  hen  a  citv  hall  meeting 
mns  late  and  the  latest  vote  on  a  measuiv 
ckx'sn't  make  it  into  the  morning  new  sjia- 
[X'r,  that's  when  jxxijile  can  turn  to  a  radio 
Web  site  to  get  the  latest,  ujxLited  news, 
■fliis.  as  the  on-air  announcers  jinniiote  the 
availability  of  this  breaking  Web  site  news 
and  the  I  Kl.  ev  en,  five  or  ten  minutes  dur¬ 
ing  jx'ak  listening  hours. 

Static  Promotional  Tool 

.Moie  tvpical,  tliougli.  is  National  I’ublic 
Iticlio  (\FR).  .Surjirisingly.  for  all  ils  size  and 
V  Lsibility,  Nl’R  ckx's  little  nioiv  than  re-hang  tile 
audio  files  of  ks  jxpular  pixigi'ains.  such  as 
•'Morning  IXIition."  on  ils  Web  site.  New  .Mcxlia 
.MaixtgcT  .M.|.  bear  exiilains  her  clejxirtnx'nt 
lias  ( inlv’  five  lull  time  staff  memlxi's. 

Iliat  attitude  worries  some  industry 
authorities  who  voice  concern  that  radio  .sta¬ 
tions  are  not  moving  fa.st  enough  to  ciijiital- 
ize  on  the  jxiwertul  new  market  adv  antages 
made  jxissible  by  dynamic  Web  sites. 

Rc'ggy  .Miles.  jiresident  of  the 
International  Welxasting  A.ss(xiation  (IWA), 
emjihasizes  to  radio  .stations  that  ixiple  will 
not  return  to  a  home  jiage  —  any  home 
jxige  —  that  ckxs  not  have  inteiv.sting  con¬ 
tent.  llie  IWA  is  comjxxscxi  of  indiv  iduals. 


conijianies.  and  oiganizations  jiroviding 
tcxiinolo,gies  and  sen  ices  for  delivering  niul- 
tinicxlia  content  over  the  Internet  and  otixr 
dfgital  networks.  "It  is  no  different  fniiii  a 
radio  station's  news,  infomiation  and  jx'r- 
sonality . she  said.  "Stations  must  build  a  p-r- 
sonality.  image  and  a  brand  for  their  Web 
site,  including  the  strategy  to  make  it  work.  " 

.A  recent  sun  ey  of  radio  stations'  attitudes 
alxiut  the  Internet,  commi.ssioncxi  by  IRaclio 
and  conducted  by  .San  Diego's  Nova 
.Marketing  (kinijiany.  found  that  fiH  [xaent 
of  the  262  r.ited  .Arliition  markets  felt  that 
radio  .should  ''embrace  and  use  the  Internet." 

llie  suney  also  revoaled  that  jx-rcent 
of  the  stations  had  accc-ss  to  the  Internet 
through  a  Web  bniw.ser  S<S  jxrcent  had  an 
e-mail  address  and  nioi'e  than  fk)  [xicent 
said  they  jilanncxl  to  have  a  Web  site  by  the 
end  of  the  year. 

"Information 
Dissemination  Business" 

Howard  Freedman,  who  publishes  the 
.San  Diego-based  Iradio  also  av  ailable  in  an 
abbreviated  fomiat  on  the  Web,  said  news 
r.iclio  stations  have  to  make  the  decision 
that  they  are  in  the  infomiation  clis,semina- 
tion  business  w  hich  includes  mom  than  just 
broadca.sting.  "It  makes  a  lot  of  sense  to  use 
the  Web  site  to  disseminate  news,  infoniia- 
tion  and  entertainment."  he  said,  adding 
that  a  Web  site  is  a  p-rfect  brand  e.xtension. 

A’ernon  Stone,  a  journalism  jirofes.si  ir 

(See  Radii)  Web  Sites  on  />a}>e  d7) 
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"RADIO"  WITHOUT  THE  RADIO 

Net-Only  Audio  Programming  On  the  Rise 


hy  David  Noack 

While  traditional  radio  stations 
are  takin}*  to  tlie  World  Wide 
Web  with  thousands  of  home 
pages  offering  a  mix  of  text  news, 
real-time  audio  programming  and 
marketing  hype,  there's  another  cate¬ 
gory’  of  audio  broadcaster  using  the 
Net  to  do  “radio  "  without  the  radio. 

Called  "net-only"  radio,  this  new 
genre  consists  of  audio  programming 
e.xclusively  broadcast  from  computers 
to  computers  over  the  Internet.  It  has 
no  on-air  counterpart. 

Audio  netcasters  create  and  devel¬ 
op  programs,  virtual  Web  personalities 
and  digital  content  solely  for  a  Web 
audience.  Examples  include  NetRadio, 
C/Net  Radio  and  GRIT,  among  dozens 
of  others. 

Niche  Focus 

These  Web-only  audio  entertain¬ 
ment.  information  and  news  sources 
are  not  geared  to  a  mass  market,  but 
appeal  to  a  niche,  or  narrow  market, 
intere.sted  in  such  things  such  as  com¬ 
puter  technology,  Gregorian  chants, 
or  very  specific  kinds  of  business 
news  and  interviews. 

According  to  HRS  Radio  Consultants 
in  San  Francisco,  net-only  radio  is  on 
the  rise.  In  April,  1996,  there  were  only 
three  net-only  broadcasters;  today 
there  are  43,  a  growth  rate  of  more 
than  13(K)  percent  in  a  year. 

George  T.  Hundy,  president  of  HRS 
Radio,  said  this  segment  of  online 
broadca.sting  is  one  of  the  faste.st  growth 
areas  involving  radio  on  the  Internet. 


"Like  F.M  radio  in  the  60 "s.  Internet- 
only  .stations  pnKluce  some  of  the  Ix-st 
cutting  edge  material  in  the  indu.stry 
—  programs  currently  overkKiked  by 
traditional  on-the-air  broadcast  sta¬ 
tions.  Hut  I  also  lielieve  that  we  will 
.see  an  incredible  increase  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  traditional  broadcast  stations 
jumping  on  the  Net  and  simulcasting 
their  product  online,"  .said  Hundy. 

NetRadio 

An  example  of  a  Net-only  broad¬ 
caster  is  NetRadio,  based  in 
.Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

NetRadio  produces  and  delivers 
custom  music,  information  and  origi¬ 
nal  programming  to  the  global 
Internet  community. 

David  Witzig,  vice  president  of 
content  development  and  acquisitions, 
said  the  company  has  been  involved 
in  talks  with  the  .Star-Tribune  in 
Minneapolis  to  fKxssibly  provide  con¬ 
tent  for  their  Web  site. 

"We  Ixdieve  we  are  able  to  partner 
with  lx)th  l(Kal  newspapers  and  radio 
stations.  We  have  had  some  di.scu.ssions 
with  newspapers  alx)ut  prov  iding  con¬ 
tent  on  our  site  as  well  as  providing  an 
audio  element  for  the  Web  version  of 
their  publications,”  .said  Witzig. 

NetRadio  makes  money  fn)m  adver¬ 
tising,  spon.sorships,  merchandising, 
and  international  licensees  -  i.e.,  foreign 
affiliates  who  will  provide  l(Kal  pro¬ 
gramming  content  to  their  countries. 

(See  Net  Only  Radio  on  {X4f>e  37) 


AdOne... 

The  Publisher’s 
Choice. 


■  The  industry’s  leading  partner 
with  more  than  400  affiliate 
newspapers. 

■  State-of-the-art  online 
classified  technology. 

■  Ground-breaking 
product  innovation. 

■  Proven  business  models  that 
help  newspapers  increase 
revenue  and  strengthen 
their  local  franchise. 

The  industry’s 
first  affordable 
turnkey  solution 
for  display  ads 
and  logos. 

DisplayOne"" 

LogoOne"" 

See  them 


NEXPO  ’97 

Ernest  N.  Morial 
Convention  Center 
June  21-24 

New  Media  Pavilion  North 
AdOne  Booth  #33 

NAA  Classified  Conference 
New  Orleans  Marriott 
June  22-25 
AdOne  Booth  #24 


See  AdOne  in  San  Francisco! 
NAA  Connections 
Booth  #2  &  3 


adNsne 

CLASSIFIED 

NETWORK 


AdOne  Classified  Network 

361  Broadway,  Suite  100 
New  York,  NY  10013 
PH  (212)  965-2900 
FX  (212)  334-3307 
E-mail:  info@adone.com 


Net-Only  Radio  URLs 


BRS  Consultants 

http://wvm.brsradio.coni 

Navarre  Corporation 

http://wvm.navarre.com 

ValueVision  Inti. 

http://www.vvtv.com 

GRIT 

http://wvm.grit.com 

RealAudio 

http://vmw.realaudio.com  mu . . 

StreamWorks 

http://www.xingtech.com 

NetShow 

http://wvm.microsoft.com”^^^HHSi 
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NANDO.NET 

Conthiueci  from  page  10 
the  scenes  to  make  it  liappen.  Tliey  just 
kntnv  that  every  time  they  come  to 
Nartclo.  they  get  news  they  haven't  seen 
or  heard  anywhere  else  yet." 

Tlie  extraordinary  speed  of 
Nartdo. net's  news  deliver^'  becomes 
vivi'dly  apparent  as  you  .stand  at  tlie  cen¬ 
ter  of  its  new  .sr(X)m  in  tlie  afternoon  and 
listen  to  the  spontaneous  repartee 
between  staffers  anti  two  overhead  tele¬ 
vision  sets  permanently  tuned  to  CNN 
Headline  News.  It's  late  afternoon  as  a 
somix'r  CNN  anchor  announces  the  “lat¬ 
est”  headline  .story'  —  only  to  be  met 
with  a  chorus  of  guffaws  and  cat  calls 
frt)m  Nando  editors  who  loudly  —  and 
proudly  —  note  that  same  story  was 
published  on  Nando  Times  that  morn¬ 
ing  —  .seven  hours  earlier. 

With  an  audience  expecting  virtually 
“in.stant"  news  updates,  the  Nando 
new'sroom  mu.st  frequently  mobilize  to 
crisis  mode.  “The  day  Rabin  was  mur¬ 
dered,  the  company  was  having  its  pic¬ 
nic,”  recalled  46-year-old  news  editor 
Joe  .Sterling.  “Everyone  converged  on 
the  place  to  help  out  —  a  lot  of  fried 
chicken  was  floating  around  the  office 
that  day.  It's  just  like  at  a  newspaper  — 
the  whole  staff  ju.st  suddenly  appears  for 
work  when  a  major  story  breaks.” 
Sterling  came  to  Nando  from  an  editing 
position  at  the  Pitt.sburgh  Ere.ss. 

He  notes  that  the  round-the-cl(Kk 
deadline  journali.sm  of  Nando  is  different 
from  newspapers:  “We  work  much  fa.ster 
and  put  up  more;  we  have  a  lot  more 
space  available  and  can  post  all  the  rele¬ 
vant  .stories  we  find  —  there  isn't  a  space 
problem  like  in  print."  On  his  own  time. 
.Sterling  cnii.ses  online  news  sites  from 
his  home  computer  and  finds  the  experi¬ 
ence  “wonderful  for  a  news  lover  like 
my.self.  It  has  the  depth  of  print  and 
almost  the  immediacy  of  radio." 

The  Physical  Newsroom 

The  Nando  newsroom  is  large:  an 
open  space  stretching  along  three  sides 
of  the  building,  broken  by  pillars  and 
sprawling  with  sleek  gray  cubicles, 
ergonomic  chairs  and  an  eclectic  mi.x  of 
PCs,  Macintoshes  and  vintage  SI  I  text¬ 
editing  .stations. 

Despite  its  location  at  the  heart  of  a 
Web  operation,  the  newsroom  does  not 
have  a  frenetic  “wired”  or  cyberspacey 
air  about  it.  In.stead,  it  has  the  look  and 
feel  of  a  newspaper  office.  And  that's  no 
accident. 

“W'e  have  18  editors  down  there  and 
none  of  them  do  HTML.”  said  Hendricks, 


who  recently  con.solidated  the  editorial 
staff  into  the  .standard  newsrcKjm.  “They 
are  not  there  to  code  pages  or  write 
scripts  or  spend  their  time  doing  Web 
design.  They  are  there  to  function  as 
full-time  journali.sts  whose  only  concern 
is  the  stories  we  publish  each  day.  We 
are  completely  about  news  here. 
Journalistic  quality  is  our  only  pnxluct.” 

E.stabli.shing  and  maintaining  journal- 
i.stic  quality  at  Web  sites  is,  according  to 
Hendricks,  “.strictly  a  financial  i.ssue.”  He 
points  out,  “Readers  know  what  they 
are  reading.  Our  readers  are  being 
served  by  real  journalists,  not  technolo¬ 
gists  or  machines  or  $2(),0(K)-a-year  kids 
with  a  lot  bf  enthusiasm  but  no  experi¬ 
ence  or  training.” 

“I  have  people  down  in  that  news¬ 
room  making  SSO.OOO  Ix-cause  I'm  buy¬ 
ing  quality,  he  continued.  “1  know  I 
have  a  .staff  of  journali.sts  who  know 
how  to  make  journali.stic  decisions;  w  ho 
have  a  .strong  sense  of  journali.stic  ethics 
and  understand  how  to  construct  com¬ 
pelling  editorial  pre.sentations  that  con¬ 
nect  with  the  reader.  I  know  I  actually 
have  a  news  room.  And  what  it  gives 
me  each  day  is  the  high  quality  product 
that  is  drawing  our  audience.” 

New  Competitor: 

ABCNews.com 

The  Nando  newsroom  does  not  com- 
]X*te  with  regional  newspaper  Web  sites, 
but  rather  with  a  handful  of  the  large.st 
Web  sites  that  also  target  a  global  audi¬ 
ence  of  avid  news  readers:  CNN.com, 
U.SA  Trxlay  and  the  recently  launched 
ABCNews.com. 

“The  only  one  of  tho.se  that  l(X)ks 
like  it's  coming  into  our  space  is 
ABCNews.com,”  said  Hendricks. 
“They're  the  first  to  announce  that  they 
intend  to  do  e.s.sentially  what  we're 
doing:  real  time  news  of  the  w'orld  all 
the  time.” 

“I'm  not  foolish  enough  to  di.smi.ss 
ABC;  they're  a  pretty  powerful  brand; 
but  we  do  have  advantages.  We’ve  been 
around  awhile  and  have  a  loyal  ba.se. 
The  Web  is  a  very  text-oriented  place 
becau.se  that  is  all  it  can  w'ith.stand  right 
now,  and  we  are  experts  at  text.  ABC 
has  to  deal  w  ith  the  legacy  brand’  prob¬ 
lem  —  they  have  to  w'orry  about  how 
their  plans  and  daily  actions  may  impact 
their  other  corporate  news  intere.sts.  We 
can  do  what  we  want  becau.se  we  don't 
have  the  baggage  of  a  legacy  brand 
slow'ing  us  down  like  that.” 

•  •  • 


Although  it  has  recaiited  a  long  list 
of  national  adverti.sers  such  as  Ford, 
.AT&T,  American  Airlines  and  Barrons, 
Nando.net  has  yet  to  generate  profits.  In 
fact,  the  service  is  losing  somew  here  in 
the  neighborluKxl  of  $3  million  a  year. 
Hendricks  points  <Hit  that  Nando's  co.sts 
include  not  only  tho.se  involved  in  run¬ 
ning  the  news  .service,  but  al.so  tho.se 
involved  in  being  the  Internet  technolo¬ 
gy  hub  for  the  entire  McClatchy  chain. 
By  the  end  of  the  year,  all  McClatchy 
newspaper  Web  sites  w  ill  lx*  Uxated  on 
servers  in  Raleigh. 

“McClatchy  has  studied  this  carefully 
and  is  committed  to  a  long-term  strate¬ 
gy,”  said  Hendricks.  “We  don't  see  prof¬ 
itability  in  the  24-  or  3<>inonth  window 
that  others  are  predicting.  It's  a  longer 
haul  than  that.  Personally,  I  think  we  re 
looking  at  .something  in  the  .seven-to- 
ten-year  range  for  profitability.” 

No  Archives 

Even  as  it  draws  amazing  numbers  of 
readers  to  its  hard  news  pages, 
Nando.net  is  equally  remarkable  for 
what,  beside  profits,  it  lacks.  For 
instance,  although  it  publishes  tlxm- 
sands  of  news  stories  a  week,  it  d(x*s 
not  maintain  archives.  Readers  who 
come  to  the  site  appear  to  lx*  exclusive¬ 
ly  intere.sted  in  what  is  happening  now 
rather  than  re.searching  events  from  la.st 
week  or  la.st  month. 

It  has  no  advertising  or  promotional 
program  for  its  news  .ser\  ice.  “We  like  to 
avoid  hype,”  said  Hendricks.  “Word  of 
nxxith  is  the  most  effective  and  eco¬ 
nomical  promotion  there  is  and  we’ve 
got  a  lot  of  that.” 

And  while  it  has  colorful  graphics, 
they  are  small  and  unobtrusive.  There 
are  no  dancing  CiIFs,  no  Shcxkwave  and 
the  Java  features  left  over  from  the  pre¬ 
vious  admini.stration  are  .scheduled  to  be 
di.scarded. 

“We  tr>'  to  avoid  fads  and  focus  on 
what  matters  —  no  one  ever  came  back 
to  a  Web  site  just  Ixcause  it  had  g<Kxl 
Java,”  .said  Hendricks.  “We  have  people 
pointing  out  that  we  don’t  have  a  lot  of 
fancy  graphics  on  our  site,  as  if  this  is 
some  big  problem.  They  .say  to  me,  ‘You 
don't  have  graphics  and  ycxir  design 
dtxsn’t  change  all  the  time  like  ours 
ckxs.’  1  .say,  ‘Well,  ycxi  know  we  do 
have  more  than  two  million  page  views 
a  day  coming  in  and  that  keeps  us  pret¬ 
ty  bu.sy.  And  by  the  way,  how  much 
traffic  do  you  have?’” 


Hoap  Levins  is  the  editor  of 
MediaINFO.com. 
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Ever  woiider  htnw  (hat  thing 
Let's  go  iiBide  and  find  Qu:. 


1371 


ake  your  Web  site  stand  out 
with  KRT  Interactive.  Oiu- 
top-of-the-news  interactive 
Web  graphics  packages  can 
help  you  give  users  what  they’re  looking 
for;  solid  coverage  of  events  from  a  trusted 
soiu-ce  —  with  the  engaging  visuals  and 
interactivity  that’s  made  the  Internet  an 
important  new  medium. 


Solid  news  coverage 
with  new  interactive  visuals 
for  stronger  Web  sites 


KRT 


KrUght-Ridder 

Tribune 


Marketed  worldwide  by 
Tribune  Media  Services 


For  more  Information,  contact  Ron  Mondoll  at  1~600^243^6536 
(o-mall:  mondollQfolat.com)  or  visit  http://www.krtdlroet.emnm 


KRT  Int&nctive^  Web 
packages  —  as 
e^w  QKdtlves^  cwt  be 
essed  through 
akOndne  at: 


Five  days  a  week,  KRT  produces  interactive 
packages  that  are  tied  to  the  news  of 
the  day.  Topics  include  breaking  news 
and  advance  coverage  of  meyor  news, 
entertainment,  sports,  science,  technology 
and  business  events. 


These  packages  contain  interactive 
graphics  and  animations  designed  to 
download  quickly  and  navigate  easily. 


It’s  the  kind  of  in-depth 
coverage  that  will  help  you 
stand  out  from  other  Web-based 
news  offerings  —  making  it 
easier  to  attract  repeat  visitors 
and  advertisers  to  your  site. 


Visit  our  Web  site  to  view 
samples  of  our  high-quality, 
dynamic  Web  packages. 

Then  contact  us  for  more 
information  on  how  to  get  KRT 
Interactive  up  and  running  on 
your  site. 
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DENNY'3 


More  Than  Just  Herky-Jerky  Video 


As  they  tinker  their  way  forward  in  a  new  medium,  local  television 
Web  sites  are  starting  to  offer  some  very  untelevision-like  features: 
text  archives,  e-mail  delivery  of  news,  and  even  online  classified  adver¬ 
tising  and  business  directories 


Ijury  in  Little  Rckk  has  just  indicted  —  or 
cleared  —  President  Clinton  in  the  Whitewater 
scandal.  You  and  millions  of  other  people 
would  probably  tune  in  CNN  or  one  of  the 
other  networks  to  watch  the  drama  unfoid. 

Wouldn’t  it  afso  lx;  interesting  to  watch  the  cover¬ 
age  on  a  local  Little  Rock  TV  station?  To  see  how  Icxal 
coverage  and  reaction  differs  from  the  “big  boys?  ” 
Now  you  can. 

KARK  Television,  the  NBC  affiliate  in  Little  Rcxk, 
ains  new.sca.sLs  live  on  the  Internet,  as  well  as  on  the  air. 

The  video  quality  is  more  than  a  little  jerky,  even 
with  a  33-6  modem,  and  not  all  of  KARK’s  news  is 
online.  But  if  you  want  to  watch  a  newscast  from 
Little  Rock,  or  if  there’s  a  major  breaking  story  in 
Arkansas,  find  www'. kark.com  on  the  Internet. 


Growing  numbers  of  television  station  Web  sites  feature 
breaking  news  presented  in  a  text-and-photos  format  that 
looks  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  Newspaper  Web  sites. 
Some,  such  as  WCPO  in  Cindnnati,  aggressively  compete  with 
local  newspaper  Web  sites  for  audience  and  advertisers. 


Tinkering,  Learning,  Growing 

Like  hundreds  of  other  TV  stations,  KARK  is  tin¬ 
kering,  learning,  updating,  growing  and  experiment¬ 
ing  with  the  Internet.  As  of  a  few  weeks  ago,  more 
than  630  TV  .stations  in  the  U.S.  were  operating  web 
sites,  with  the  number  growing  .steadily. 

KARK’s  Webca.sts  .started  the  night  of  Bill  Clinton’s 
re-election,  and  the  .station  hasn’t  kxjked  back.  During 
a  typical  Web  simulca.st  of  the  5  p.m.  or  10  p.m. 
(Central  time)  news,  about  15  to  30  people  are  watch¬ 
ing.  When  a  big  .story  breaks,  the  number  of  Webca.st 
viewers  .soars.  After  tornados  hit  Arkansas  in  March, 
KARK  simulca.st  several  hours  of  news  coverage  live 
on  its  ‘Net  site  and  .scored  more  than  100,000  hits. 

“It’s  always  intere.sting  for  us  to  see  how  people  u.se 
the  .site,”  said  Doug  Krile,  the  station’s  5  p.m.  and  10 
p.m.  anchor  who  doubles  as  Webma.ster.  “The  most 
important  thing  we  want  to  do  is  have  information 
there  that  people  can  access... We’re  giving  them  .some¬ 
place  to  come  for  information,  and  to  talk  about  it.” 

KARK.  owned  by  the  Morris  Newspapers  Corp.  of 
.Savannah  (Charles  Morris),  is  one  of  the  nation’s 
leaders  in  interactive  news  on  television,  albeit  one  of 
the  few  to  offer  live  newscasts.  It  features  a  typical 
array  of  news-oriented  content: 

•  Local  headlines 

•  Weather  radar  images  and  foreca.sts,  with  fre¬ 
quent  updates 

•  Consumer  and  health  reports  by  the  .station’s 
consumer  reporter 


•  Lcxal  chat 

•  Links  to  national  news  and  busine.ss  news 


Comprehensive  Web  News 

Just  like  newspapers  and  other  online  news 
providers,  TV  .stations  on  the  Web  am  the  gamut.  Some 
offer  simple  vanity  sites  —  pictures  of  the  anchors  with 
biographies  that  tell  how  many  cats  and  how  many 
kids  they  have.  .Some,  like  KRON  in  San  Franci.sco, 
offer  comprehensive  and  frequently  updated  news, 
traffic  and  weather.  Mo.st  are  .somewhere  in  between. 

A  few  are  profitable.  Mo.st  aren’t.  Some  are  staffed 
with  four,  five  or  more  full-time  people  working  on  the 
site.  (The  largest  interactive  news  staff  in  the  United 
States  is  CNN  Interactive,  with  more  than  170  dedicat¬ 
ed  full-time  employees.)  But  mo.st  TV  stations  have  just 
one  or  two  Webmasters  and  producers.  Or,  like  KARK. 
they  have  one  or  two  .staffers  w'ith  other  full-time 
responsibilities  who  have  embraced  the  Web  site  as  a 
part-time  task  and  are  responsible  for  creating  the 
vision,  selling  management  on  the  idea,  developing 
the  site,  inputting  mo.st  or  all  (jf  the  news  updates  and 
other  content,  and  keeping  the  project  alive. 

KARK  may  be  unique  in  having  an  anchor  as 
Webma.ster. 

“It  has  been  kind  of  a  plus,”  Krile  .said.  "The  view  ¬ 
ers  recognize  this  is  my  baby.  A  lot  of  the  e-mail  .says 
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thing's  like.  "Hey,  Dong,  when  are  you 
going  to  do  this  or  that  on  the  Web  site?" 

WRAL-TV'  in  Raleigh,  down  the  bl(Kk 
from  one  of  the  news  megasites  at 
Nando.net.  carries  its  n(X)n  newsca.st  on 
the  Web  and  mns  another  of  the  Ix'st  TV 
station  sites  in  the  II..S. 

A  "Natural"  Expansion 

'  llie  tele\  ision  station  has  led  the  pu.sh 
on  the  Web  Ix’cause  of  what  we  do  every 
day  —  deliver  timely  infonnation  and 
entertainment  with  pictures  and  sound." 
said  WRAL-TV  general  manager  Tom 
Allen.  "It’s  only  natural  that  we  take  those 
strengths  and  re.sources  and  e.xpand  our 
rcnich  with  this  new  nx'dium.  Long  tenn. 
our  Web  site  will  enhance  and  e.xtend  our 
bnmd.  We  reach  ptxjple  and  demograph¬ 
ics  online  that  we  don't  regularly  reach 
o\’er  the  air.  We  try  to  pu.sh  and  pull  view- 
ers/users  from  the  TV  to  the  Web  site  and 
back  to  the  TV." 

Allen  said  one  of  his  favorite  e-mails 
came  from  a  19-year-old  male  who  read 
alx)ut  a  special  TV-  news  .series  on  WRAL's 
Web  site,  then  watched  it  on  television. 
Tlx'  teen  said  he  had  never  watched 
WRAL-TV  news  Ix'fore,  but  had  Ixcome  a 
regular  viewer. 

IN)  you  want  a  morning  fix  of  kxal 
headlines?  WRAL  e-mails  kxal  headlines 
out  (in  text  fonn)  every  day.  Imagine  how- 
potent  that  will  lx  w  hen  vidcx)  clip  attach- 
nx'nts,  and  commeRials.  can  !x  ,xnt 
along  w  ith  the  headlines. 

Large  Text  Files 

TV  .stations  find  the  Internet  is  extreme¬ 
ly  valuable  for  deli\ering  something  that's 
almost  impo.s.sible  to  provide  on  television 
—  depth.  Tlx-y  can  pro\  ide  more  inlonna- 
tion  alx)ut  that  health  report  that  only  got 
90  sexonds.  with  links  to  the  Alzheimer's  or 
Arthritis  or  ALS  louncUition  site.  Tlxy  can 
li.st  the  achievement  test  scores  at  all  the 
.sch(X)l.s  in  their  communities,  an  impos,si- 
bility  on  TV.  Tliey  can  —  and  do  —  pro¬ 
vide  extensi\  e  archives  of  .scripts,  or  te.xt- 
c*ditc*d  versions  of  stories  that  appc*arcxl  on 
their  new,sca.sLs. 

During  the  spring  tkxKls  in  North 
Dakota  and  .Minne.sota,  for  example, 
WCCO  in  .Minneapolis-St.  Paul  developed 
an  extensive  fltxxling  site,  w  ith  a  frexjuent- 
ly  updatcxl  main  lead,  photos,  current  road 
conditions,  ‘ivcover)’  resources,”  flexx!- 
insurance  resources."  information  for  \-ol- 
untcxrs  and  donations,  and  much  more.  In 
the  suincbrd  world  of  tele\i.sion  news, 
.some  of  the  material  might  have  aired 
once,  or  even  twice,  but  if  you  mi.s.sed  the 
new.sc-ast  you  missed  the  infomiation. 

Ifecause  newspapers  deal  in  text  and 
still  images,  while  full-motion  video  is  the 


“currency"  of  information  in  TV  new.s- 
r(X)m.s,  newspapers  currently  have  a 
major  advantage  o\er  TV  in  development 
and  maintenance  of  online  news  sites.  In 
TV  news,  text  and  stills,  if  not  after¬ 
thoughts,  are  designed  to  augment  the 
video,  not  the  other  way  around.  .\nd 
despite  increasing  bandwidth  and 
iiKxlem  speeds,  downloading  video  clips 
is  still  a  tedious  prexess  for  even  the  mexst 
acKanced  Internet  users.  Still,  stations  that 
po,st  clips  find  that  the>-  are  downloaded 
—  repeatedly  —  even  if  it  takes  u.sers  a 
few  minutes  to  get  them.  And  as  technol¬ 
ogy  impro\  es  and  full-motion  \  ideo  gains 
common  usage  on  the  Internet,  TV  .sta¬ 
tions  w  ill  quickly  gain  a  news  pixxluclion 
ad%  antage  for  their  Web  sites  Ixcau.se  of 
their  extensive  \ideo  availability. 

Adding  Online  Classifieds 

.Meanwhile,  some  TV  Web  sites  are 
exploring  curious  nev\-  revenue  sources 
in  cylxrspace.  Granite  Broadcasting,  for 
in.stance,  recently  signed  an  agreement 
with  Cla.s.sifieds2(K)0  to  install  sophisti¬ 
cated  classified  ad  engines  on  the  Web 
sites  of  its  eleven  TV  stations.  Granite  is 
headquartered  in  New  York  City;  its 
.string  of  stations  —  kxated  in  smaller 
markets  like  Peoria,  Ill.,  and  Duluth, 
.Minn.  —  reaches  alx)ut  eight  percent  of 
America's  T\^  households.  Granite  sta¬ 
tions'  online  classifieds  will  compete 
directly  again.st  tho.se  on  the  Web  sites 
of  newspapers  in  those  same  markets. 

Adding  Local 
Business  Directories 

In  another,  similar  move,  NBC  has 
signed  an  agreement  w  ith  NYNKX's  Big 


Yellow  that  will  add  that  enhanced  yel¬ 
low  pages  'X'eb  databa.se  to  the 
"Interactive  Neighorh(X)d"  Web  sites  that 
have  Ixen,  or  w  ill  lx,  established  at  the 
226  kxal  .stations  NBC  owns  or  is  affili¬ 
ated  with  throughout  the  I'.S.  The  direc¬ 
tories  compete  directly  again.st  the  Zip2 
and  other  .similar  busine.ss  directories 
found  on  the  Web  sites  of  newspapers 
in  those  same  markets. 

A  "Personality"  Business 

Because  TV  is  a  business  of  person¬ 
alities  and  entertainment,  one  thing 
many  stations  are  gcxxl  at  —  certainly 
Ixtter  than  their  newspaper  counterparts 
—  is  promoting  their  people  and  facili¬ 
ties.  You'll  find  anchor  biographies,  "vir¬ 
tual  tours"  of  the  new.sr(x)m  or  .station, 
and  extensive  promotional  content  on 
most  station  web  sites,  partly  Ixxause 
people  want  that  information,  partly 
Ixcau.se  it's  readily  available  at  TV  sta¬ 
tions,  and  partly  becau.se  many  of  the 
sites  started  out  with  that  and  little  more. 

Two  umbrella  .sites  —  thej\ntenna.c(xn 
and  New.sProNet.com  —  offer  informa¬ 
tion  atx)ut  television  news,  interactive  TV 
news  sites  and  background  about  TV  sta¬ 
tions'  regular  and  interactive  news  efforts. 
TheAntenna.com  includes  regular  inter¬ 
views  with  T\  station  and  network 
Webma.sters  and  a  feature  called 
Thennometer,  which  monthly  ranks  and 
links  to  the  best  TV  station  news  sites  on 
the  Web.  Other  TV  sites  given  high  marks 
in  theAntenna  ranking  survey  include 
WDIV,  lX*troit:  WCPO.  Cincinnati;  K.SNV(’, 
Wichita;  and  WCVB.  Bo.ston. 

Just  as  small  newspapers  are  some  of 
the  nimblest  innovators  with  Web  news 
(See  71'  Weh  Sites  on  page  f)0) 


URLs  of  the  TV  Web  sites  in  this  story  are: 

KARK,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

www.kark.com 

KRON,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

www.kron.com 

WRAL-TV,  Raleigh,  N.C. 

www.wral-tv.com 

WCCO,  Minneapolis-St.  PauL  Minn. 

www.wcco.com 

The  Antenna 

www.theAntenna.com  „ 

NewsProNet 

www.NewsProNet.com 

WDIV,  Detroit,  Mich. 

www.wdiv.com 

WCPO,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

www.wcpo.com 

KSNW,  Wichita,  Kan. 

www.southwind.com/ksnwj9E 

WCVB,  Boston,  Mass. 

www.wcvb.com 

WBBH/WZVN,  Fort  Myers,  Fla. 

www.water.net^^^^^^l^H 

WGEM,  Quincy,  III. 

www.wge  mqui  n^com^H^H 
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New  Century  Network  is  open  for  business,  and  there’s  a  lot  going  on.  More  newspaper  web 
sites  are  joining  our  network  daily.  Our  new  national  gateway  site  promises  to  be  a  major 
traffic  builder  for  your  site.  NCN’s  National  Advertising  Sales  Network  is  fully  staffed  and  is 
already  bringing  increased  revenue  to  our  affiliates. 


Here’s  why  your  site  should  become  an  NCN  affiliate  today: 


^  More  traffic  —  more  brand  recognition.  We  will  bring  traffic  to  your  site  directly 
from  our  national  network.  Your  users  can  move  seamlessly  to  and  from  our  site  — 
seeing  your  brand  name  on  every  page.  With  just  one  click,  your  site  is  enriched  with 
the  best  stories  from  the  best  newspapers  in  America. 


More  content.  NCN  delivers  the  output  of  25,000  journalists  to  your  site. 
Our  national  network,  co-branded  with  your  site,  will  offer  the  richest,  most 
comprehensive  news,  information  and  lifestyle  content  on  the  Web. 


More  opportunity.  Our  affiliates  will  have  access  to  preferred  terms  and  discounts 
on  both  software  and  specialized  Web  technology. 


More  revenue.  The  NCN  National  Advertising  Sales  Network  brings  you  incremental 
revenue  directly  from  national  advertisers  and  through  revenue  sharing.  Our  affiliates 
are  already  receiving  advertising  from  IBM,  American  Express,  Ford,  Bell  South, 
Kaufman  Mutual  Funds  and  Sony. 


Call  us  at  / 03-284^66  /O  to  join  NCN. 
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by  David  Noack 


NEWSROOM  INTRANETS 

Like  corporations,  news  organizations  are  beginning  to  realize  that  the 
World  Wide  Web's  structure  is  perfectly  suited  for  use  in  closed  internal 
networks  that  connect  reporters  to  vast  troves  of  useful  information. 
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News  room  intranet  systems  have  the  look  and  feel  of  standard  Web 
sites.  Many  are  quite  ornate.  The  home  screen  of  the  Atlanta 
Constitution  and  Journal's  intranet  uses  icons  to  represent  the  var¬ 
ious  features  available  —  to  navigate  further,  users  click  an  icon 
just  as  they  would  on  the  World  Wide  Web. 


Duff  Wilson  was  working  the  week¬ 
end  rotation  at  the  Seattle  Times 
when  he  needed  to  get  in  touch 
with  city  engineers  and  a  construc¬ 
tion  company  ow  ner  alx)ut  why  a 
project  to  build  a  new  storm  sewer  line  had 
\  eered  off  course. 

He  wanted  to  know  how  the  problem 
cxcurred.  who  was  responsible,  whether  it 
would  cau.se  a  delay  in  the  project  and  if  co.sLs 
would  Ite  affected. 

In  order  to  get  the  telephone  numlx^rs  and 
make  the  contacxs  for  the  story,  he  relied  on  the 
new'srcxjm's  intranet,  which  ju.st  liappened  to 
provide  access  to  FhoneDLsc  FowerFinder,  a 
CD-ROM  database  directory  that  holds  120  mil¬ 
lion  names,  addre.s,ses  and  telephone  numbers, 

“1  got  the  home  phones  of  three  key  peo 
pie  by  doing  a  .statewide  .search.  That  would¬ 
n't  have  been  po.ssible  with  ordinary  directory 
a.ssistance  Imau.se  you  have  to  know  what 
town  the  person  lives  in,”  said  Wilson,  an 
investigative  reporter. 

Wilson's  experience  in  using  the  intranet  - 
an  internal  computer  network  that  u.ses  the  .same  com¬ 
munications  language  of  its  bigger  brother,  the  Internet, 
to  di.stribute  information  -  is  lx;ing  mirrored  at  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  newspapers  around  the  country. 

Like  corporations,  news  organizations  are  lx*ginning 
to  realize  that  the  World  Wide  Web's  .stmcture  is  per¬ 
fectly  suited  for  use  in  clo.sed  internal  networks  that 
connect  reporters  to  va.st  troves  of  u,seful  information  in 
a  manner  that  can  dramatically  alter  the  depth  and 
impact  of  the  .stories  they  craft. 

The  work  of  dev  eloping,  compiling  and  maintaining 
the  data  for  new.srcxjm  intranets  is  handled  by  the 
library/ re.search  staff,  many  of  whe^m  have  had  to  brush 
up  on  their  Hypertext  Markup  Language  (HTML)  skills 
and  Ixcome  familiar  with  computer  networking,  data- 
ba.se  management  and  .some  programming. 

For  the  record,  intranets  are  not  new.  They  have 
lx;en  the  rave  of  corporations  such  as  FedEx.  AT&T  and 
Silicon  Graphics  ftx  the  last  several  years.  Tlie  compa¬ 
nies  u.se  them  to  di.stribute  news  and  a  variety'  of  infor¬ 
mation  to  employees,  thus  cutting  down  cjn  paperwork 
and  allowing  everyone  in  the  company  acce.ss  to  the 
same  data  on  an  equal  basis. 

Exotic  for  Newspapers 

But  for  newspapers,  especially  new.srcx)ms  kjath 
to  .see  the  old  Royals  and  Olivettis  go,  the  intranet  is 


.still  a  new  and  exotic  high-tech  method  of  informa¬ 
tion  and  communication. 

In  the  newsrrxjm,  intranets  are  used  to  pro\ide 
universal  access  to  resource  guides,  provide  access  to 
a  variety  of  databases,  offer  how-to  .search  and 
re.search  tips,  provide  FAQ’s  (Frequently  Asked 
Que.stions)  on  certain  i.ssues,  policies  and  proce¬ 
dures,  act  as  an  electronic  telephone  lxx)k,  and 
access  a  newspaper's  archives. 

But  while  intranets  are  making  inroads  in  the 
nation’s  newsnxEms,  they  are  still  pretty  much  the 
province  of  larger  newspapers  with  the  staff  and 
resources  to  get  such  extensive  projects  off  the  ground. 

The  rea.son  for  the  snail’s  pace  intnxJuction  of 
intranets  into  newsrexjms  is  a  combination  of  factors. 
Many  newspapers  still  u.se  proprietary  computer  sys¬ 
tems,  .such  as  Sll  and  ATEX.  which  don’t  integrate  well 
with  personal  computers.  Others  are  in  the  pnxess  of 
iastalling  new  pagination  systems  which  will  finally 
intrcxJuce  personal  computers  to  the  new.sr(X)m.  Then 
there  is  the  issue  of  exactly  how  much  of  the  library ’s 
re.sources  and  personnel  can  be  dedicated  to  creating, 
maintaining,  updating,  and  expanding  an  intranet. 

Another  concern  is  convenience.  It’s  much  easier  to 
u.se  a  newsrcx)m  intranet  if  you  have  immediate  acce.ss 
to  it  -  such  as  a  personal  cemputer  on  your  desk  -  rather 
than  having  to  go  tcj  a  special  computer  workstation. 
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Hut  even  in  tlie  face  of  these  barriers, 
a  number  of  newspapers  are  reorganiz¬ 
ing  their  newsr(K)ms  around  intranet 
technology. 

Seattle's  "Times  Cafe" 

Tom  Boyer,  database  t'ditor  at  the 
Seattle  Times  in  Seattle,  Washington, 
said  newsrtxMTi  intranets  are  a  "natural 
extension"  of  distributing  information 
through  a  World  Wide  Web  server.  The 
intranet  here  is  called  the  Times  Cafe. 
The  great  pow<*r  of  intranets  is  the  uni¬ 
form  interface  -  the  Web  -  that  supports 
such  a  wide  variety  of  information  ser¬ 
vices."  .said  Boyer. 

He  said  the  Times  Cafe  intranet  offer¬ 
ings  include  access  to  such  databases  as 
campaign  contributions,  business  regis¬ 
tration  and  property  records. 

Boyer  also  pointed  out  that  other 
databases  and  interfaces  (the  UK)k  and 
feel  of  what  you  see  on  the  monitor)  arc- 
in  the  wtjrks.  “We've  got  a  portion  of 
our  text  archive  on  the  intranet,  which  is 
a  lot  easier  to  u.se  than  searching 
through  the  old  dinosaur  text  library 
software.  ''Xe  have  a  Web  version  of 
PhoneDi.se  that  lets  people  do  phone 
number  l(x>kup.s  and  re\’erse  sean  hes 
nationwide.  We  have  links  to  commer¬ 
cial  records  .ser\ices  that  let  people  do 
legal  research  or  tap  the  Encyclopedia 
of  A.s.sociations,"  explained  Boyer. 

Wilson,  the  reporter  working  on  the 
storm  .sewer  story',  said  using  the 
intranet  is  a  part  of  his  daily  routine.  “I 
use  it  ever>'  day.  1  also  use  the  Internet 
and  tiy  to  pull  the  two  together  on  a 
Web  page  that  I  designed  in  my  spare- 
time, "  .said  Wilson. 

He  .said  the  intranet  features  he  uses 
most  include:  the  newspaper's  morgue 
with  archives  back  to  1994,  voter  regis¬ 
tration,  campaign  contributions, 
Washington  busine.s.ses,  PhoneDi.sc  and 
CD-Law  Web,  an  online  subscription 
databa.se  that  contains  Washington  State 
statutes  and  court  decisions. 

Sacramento's  "Editorial 
Assistant" 

Peter  Basofin,  research  manager  at 
the  Sacramento  Bee  Editorial  Library'  in 
Sacramento,  California,  said  the  new.s- 
paper  started  experimenting  with  inter¬ 
nal  Web  servers  a  couple  years  ago.  The 
new.snx)m'.s  intranet  is  called  Editorial 
Intranet  A.ssistant. 

"It's  used  to  maintain  links  to  essen¬ 
tial  Internet  resources  for  journalists. 
Because  reporters  have  limited  access  to 
the  one  personal  computer  in  the  new.s- 
nxim,  the  intranet  cannot  yet  replace 


the  re.sources  (styleb(X)k.  telephone 
contacts,  etc.)  kept  in  the  main  SII 
newsrtxmi  .sy.stem,"  said  Basofin. 

He  said  altlxxigli  a-porters  nc-ed  access 
at  tlK-ir  dc-sks  K>  Ixitli  an  intranc-t  and  tlie 
Intc-mc-t.  until  a  new  pagination  pnxe-ss  is 
compic-te  it  will  lx-  a  while  Ixfore  c-ach 
a*porter  has  accx.*ss  to  a  pt-isonal  computc-r. 

Basolin  c-stimatc-d  the  intranc-t  gc-ts  luscxJ 
alxxit  20  times  a  day. 

Acce.ssible 

include  Sacramento 
arc-a  v«er  registration 
records,  the  Sacranxnto 
Qxinty  criminal  index 
and  tlx  Bex's  Library 
B<x)k  Qitalog.  In  addi- 
tit^n,  a  database  of 
funeral  noticc-s  tliat  nin 
in  tlx  pape-r's  cla.ssilicxl 
sextion  is  Ixing  cTeatc-d. 

He  said  key  edi¬ 
tors,  artists  and  pho¬ 
tographers  have 
.Macintoshs  and  use 
them  to  acce.ss  the 
intranet  and  Internet. 

Reporters  are  .still 
using  SB  Coyote  ter¬ 
minals  at  their  desks. 

Florida's  "Times 
NewsWeb" 

Kitty  Bennett,  news 
researcher  at  the  St. 

Petersbuig  Times  in  ,St. 

Petersburg,  Florida, 
said  while  the  intranet  - 
callc-d  Times  New.sWeb 
-  is  on  a  small  .server, 
there  are  plans  to 
upgrade  to  a  larger 
picxe  of  hardw  are. 

She  lxlie%es  the 
advantage  of  an 
intranet  is  allowing 
reprjrters  to  do  more 
research  and  explo¬ 
ration  on  their  own. 

"Reporters  can  do  more  for  themselves 
and  it  frees  the  CAR  ( Computer- Assistc-d 
Repor  ing)  ptx)ple  up  for  longer-tenn  pro- 
jcxls  instc-ad  of  the  day-to-day  nxitine 
questions  that  can  lx  handled  by 
reptJrters,"  said  Ik-nnett. 

She  said  they  don't  measure  intranet 
usage  and  most  reporters  don't  have  per¬ 
sonal  computers  on  their  desks.  "It's 
actually  Ixen  a  gtxxJ  chance  for  us  to 
learn  how  to  create  an  intranet  and  make 
our  mistakes  Ixfore  t(X)  many  people 
Ixcome  dependent  on  it.  By  the  end  of 
the  year,  many  more  reporters  will  have 
PCs  and  the  intranet  acce.ss  that  comes 
with  them.  By  then  we  should  have  a 


much  Ixtter  idea  of  what  we  re  doing 
and  how  to  do  it."  s;iid  liennett. 

Tlx  Tinxs  New.sVi'eb  offers  access  to 
the  State  Department  of  Cotretlions  dala- 
ba.se  (which  contains  infomiation  on  state- 
prisoners,  parolees  and  probationers 
since  1979  with  details  of  their  criminal 
backgrounds),  campaign  contributions  to 
the  mayor  of  Tampa,  pet  registrations  (a 


g(xxJ  source  for  unlisted  phone  numlxrs) 
for  three  of  the  five  counties  in  the  news¬ 
paper's  circulation  area,  lederal  campaign 
contributions,  a  databa.se  of  kxal  tax- 
exempt  organizations  which  includes 
asset  and  income  information, 
PhoneDisc’;  OSHA  inspections,  accidents 
and  injury  reports,  and  an  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  databa.se. 

In  addition,  reporters  can  tap  into  a 
numlxr  of  Welvacce.ssible  services  and 
databases  to  which  the  newspaper  sul> 
.scrilxs,  including  Britannica  Online,  the 
Department  of  Commerce  s  .STAT-l'SA  (a 
giant  information  source  of  economic  and 


Other  news  rooms,  such  as  that  of  the  Raleigh  News  &  Observer, 
take  a  more  straightforward  approach,  using  simple  lists  of  links 
to  all  the  intranet's  resources. 
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business  data  from  more  than  50  federal 
sources)  and  Htxner's  Company  Profiles. 

Raleigh'S  "NeRD  Page" 

Sperr>’  Krueger,  re.source  manager  of 
the  news  re.search  department  at  the 
Raleigh  News  &  Observer  in  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina,  .said  their  intranet,  called 
"The  NeRD  Page,"  which  .stands  for 
News  Re.search  Department,  contains 
roughly  250  pages  of  material. 

"The  main  page  gets  hit'  approxi¬ 
mately  250  times  per  day.  The  NeRD 
Page  is  set  as  everyone's  home  page  so 
we  get  hit  every  time  they  .start  up 
Netscape.  .Sub-pages  like  "Numbers  & 
Names."  "General  Reference,"  CAR 
Resources,"  and  "Heat  Reporting" 
together  get  approximately  200  hits  per 
week,"  .said  Krueger. 

Intranet-accessible  databases 

include:  local  crime,  local  church  and 
local  voter  registration  databa.ses, 
employee  phone  directory  and  North 
Carolina's  DMV  licen.se  plate  databa.se, 
amtmg  others.  .Some  of  the  databa.ses 
were  created  in-hou.se,  using  off-the- 
shelf  database  .software.  Information 
u.sed  to  create  the  databa.ses  was 
gleaned  from  the  police,  telephone 
lxx)k.s,  CD-ROM  phone  directories  and 
other  government  documents. 

Cynthia  Barnett,  who  covers  higher 
education  for  the  Raleigh  News  & 
Observer,  said  the  newsroom  intranet 
makes  finding  information  easier,  "It 
makes  a  paper  better  by  giving  staff  sto¬ 
ries  an  edge  in  depth,  context,  accuracy 
and  completene.ss,"  she  .said. 

Barnett  said  she  uses  the  NeRD  Page 
daily.  "It  really  helped  me  get  up  to 
speed  w  hen  I  first  got  here,  both  or.  my 
Ix-at  and  with  this  paper  and  the  state  in 
general.  It  continues  to  keep  me  up  to 
date  on  my  Ixat  statewide  and  national¬ 
ly,  and  to  give  my  .stories  Ixtter  ccvntext 
and  depth.  I'm  particularly  grateful  for 
The  NeRD  Page  when  it  an.svvers  that 
one  question  I  forgot  to  ask  before 
every'one  on  my  Ixat  left  at  5  p.m.,"  .said 
Barnett,  a  former  metro  editor  at  The 
Gaine.sville  Sun. 

The  “Ready  Reference  Files"  section 
of  the  intranet  has  Ixen  especially  help¬ 
ful  in  covering  the  higher  education  beat. 

"I  can  l{X)k  up  professors,  students 
and  admini.strators'  phone  numlxrs  on 
all  16  University  of  North  Carolina  cam¬ 
puses...  But  the  NeRd  Page  gets  much 
meatier  than  that.  It  includes  databa.ses 
like  the  employee  salary'  database  for  the 
entire  l.'niversity  of  North  Canjlina  sys¬ 


tem,  .so  I  can  lfx)k  up  any  UNC  employ¬ 
ee  in  the  .state  and  find  his  or  her  birth 
date,  .salary  and  other  information.  I  have 
u.sed  this  .sev'eral  times  to  find  .someone's 
age  or  salary  after  everyone  had  gone 
home  for  the  day,"  .said  Barnett. 

Nora  Paul,  library  director  and  facul¬ 
ty  member  at  the  Poynter  In.stitute  for 
•Media  Studies  in  .St.  Petersburg.  Fkjrida, 
.said  newsroom  intranets  can  Ix"  an  inte¬ 
gral  part  of  the  way  a  reporter  .seeks  out 
information.  A  lot  depends  on  how 
much  information  is  on  the  intranet  and 
how  it's  organized. 

"If  the  intranet  is  organized  in  a  way 
that  repvtrters  .seek  information,  and  if  it 
contains  re.sources  that  help  them  get 
the  job  done,  then,  yes,  the  intranet  will 
be  u.sed.  If  it  is  as  much  of  a  ha.ssle  to 
u.se  (no  terminal  readily  available  to 
reporters,  long  lists  of  links  with  no 
explanation  of  their  u.se  or  links  to 
pages  within  a  site  with  specific  types  of 
information)  as  it  is  to  go  to  the  library 
and  get  information,  then  it  won't  be 
used."  said  Paul. 

One  of  the  keys  to  creating  a  suc- 
ce.ssful  intranet  is  knowing  what  kind  of 
information  would  most  help  your 
reporters  do  their  jobs  better.  "Figuring 
out  just  what  the  newsrcxjm's  needs  are 
will  help  in  prioritizing  which  informa¬ 
tion  t(X)ls  should  be  made  available  on 
the  intranet."  she  said. 

Plugged  In  in  Dayton 

.Micliael  Jes,se,  library  director  at  tlx* 
l>ayton  Daily  News  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  .said 
tlx*ir  newsixxxn  intranet,  adlcxl  "PluggcxJ  In." 
lias  lx*en  up  and  miming  .since  eiirly  1995. 

Initially,  the  intranet  was  more  a  t(x>l 
for  the  library  .staff,  posting  text  d(xu- 
ments  about  policies  and  pnxedures,  but 
it  has  grown  into  a  newsnxmi  resource. 
"One  of  the  things  we  are  trying  to  do  is 
u.se  the  intranet  to  .inify  all  our 
re.sources,"  said  Jesse. 

The  intranet's  home  page  features  a 
.section  li.sting  recommended  Web  sites, 
an  online  manual  to  the  library's  text 
archiv  e.  and  a  .section  dedicated  to  a  full- 
page  archive  in  Portable  Dixument 
Format,  or  .PDF,  which  is  read  using  a 
program  called  Acrobat  from  Adobe 
Sy. stems. 

A  key  feature  of  the  Dayton  intranet  is 
a  .section  called  "Factfiles,"  which  leads 
to  a  network  of  encyclopedic  files  the 
news  library  has  been  compiling  since 
the  intranet  project  started. 

Another  intere.sting  and  u.seful  feature 
consists  of  news  event  backgrounder 


files  u.sed  for  "OJ-.scale"  events;  that  is, 
stories  to  which  the  newspaper  devotes  a 
lot  of  space.  One  such  background  file 
covers  the  murder  of  a  Dayton  police 
officer  in  1996,  complete  with  stories, 
timelines,  photographs  and  maps. 

Carolyn  I.  Fdds,  news 
researcher/ librarian  at  the  Herald-Joumai 
in  Spartanburg.  .South  Carolina,  .said  that 
paper's  intranet  allow  s  reporters  to  access 
te.xt  and  photo  archiv  es,  a  headline  index 
dating  back  10  years,  PhoneDi.se,  a  .staff 
telephone  directory.  Census  databa.ses 
and  a  databa.se  of  .staff  log-ins  to  the  edi¬ 
torial  .sy.stem. 

She  noted  the  full  te.xt  of  the  newspa¬ 
per's  archives  only  g(x*s  back  to  last 
Octolx'r.  Prior  to  that,  it's  housed  on  the 
.ATFX  sy.stem,  which  is  in  the  prexess  of 
being  replaced  with  a  PC-ba.sed  system. 

Atlanta's  NRIS 

Ginny  Everett,  director  of  news 
research  serv  ices  at  the  Atlanta  Journal- 
Constitution  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  said 
while  the  newest  version  of  the  intranet 
-  called  the  News  Research  Information 
Service  (NRIS)  -  debuted  earlier  this 
year,  it  originally  .started  out  as  a  subject 
guide  to  the  Internet. 

Kathleen  Flynn,  deputy  director  of 
news  research  .services,  said  the  intranet 
and  Internet  blend  together.  "Our 
intranet  may  have  in-hou.se  information 
that  helps  a  reporter  or  it  may  point 
them  to  a  resource  that  will  provide  that 
information.  During  the  Olympics,  we 
created  a  page  consi.sting  solely  of  news 
.sources  from  countries  participating  in 
the  Olympics.  Two  pages  daily  were 
produced  using  the.se  sources  and 
another  .source  delivered  via  e-mail.  We 
couldn't  have  made  that  available  .so  eas¬ 
ily  without  Web  technology,"  .said  Flynn, 
vv  ho  is  overseeing  the  intranet  project. 

So  far,  reporters  can't  query  or 
search  databases  for  information,  but 
can  look  at  some  static  databa.se  tables. 

"We  have  u.sed  this  technique  for  the 
corporate  telephone  directory,  but  pri¬ 
marily  to  make  databases  available  to 
everyone  during  the  Olympics  (event 
.schedules,  phone  pager  numbers,  beat 
lists,  who  speaks  what  languages, 
etc.),"  said  Everett.  She  said  they  will 
sexm  expand  NRIS  to  make  Georgia 
campaign  contributions  and  business 
license  information  available  to 
reporters. 


Dare  A’o  'ck  is  associate  editor  of 
MediaISFO.  com . 
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YOUR  OWN 

NEWSROOM  INTRANET 

Tips  for  Beginners 

by  David  Noack 


Sperry  Krueger,  research  manager  in  the 
News  ReseaR'h  Department  at  the  Raleigh 
News  and  Olxetver,  advises  not  to  go  over¬ 
board  when  cx)Ueaing  Web  links. 

"Choose  the  lx;.st  and  be  critical 
about  them.  It  doesn’t  help  to  list  every¬ 
thing;  they  (reporters)  can  do  that  them- 
■selves  with  a  search.,"  she  said. 


Newsroom  intranets  come  in  all 
shapes  and  sizes.  They  can  be 
elaborate,  utilizing  ma.ssive  in- 
hou.se  databa.ses  created  with  off-the- 
shelf  .softw'are  such  as  Access  or  FoxPro. 
They  can  be  coastrucied  around  Web 
•serv'ers  crammed  full  of  information 
compiled  by  in-hou.se  .staff  or  taken  from 
commercial  CD-ROMS,  or  downloaded 
from  government  data  files.  And  they 
can  .seamles.sly  provide  every  reporter 
access  to  the  newspaper  s  archives. 

At  the  other  extreme,  intranets  can  be 
as  simple  as  a  minimal  network  connec¬ 
tion  to  a  small  central  databa.se  of  tele¬ 
phone  contacts,  employee  phone  num¬ 
bers  or  links  to  Internet  resources,  all  of 
which  are  kept  on  floppy  di.sks. 

But  no  matter  wliat  information  or 
data  is  available  via  an  intranet,  it  should 
always  be  an  important  .storehou.se  of 
timely,  accurate  and  reliable  information. 

If  you’re  considering  creating  your 
own  newsroom  intranet,  you  don’t  need 
to  start  off  with  a  ctxstly  .server  or  laige 
hard  drive.  For  a  small  set-up,  an  exist¬ 
ing  PC’s  hard  drive  can  be  u.sed  as  a 
server  and  economically  networked  to 
other  nevvsrtxjm  PCs. 

The  actual  creation  of  the  files  and 
di.splay  formats  of  an  intranet  Ls  not  that 
much  different  from  creating  a  .standard 
Web  site.  You  use  the  same  HTML  .struc¬ 
ture  and  display  techniques  as  on  the 
Internet  and  that  intranet  data  is  viewed 
with  an  Internet  brow.ser  such  as 
Netscape  or  Explorer. 

Some  of  those  who  have  recently 
gone  through  the  intranet-building 
proce.ss  -  which  is  always  evolving  - 
offer  the.se  tips  and  .sugge.stion.s  for  cre¬ 
ating  your  own  information  network. 

Kathleen  Flynn,  deputy  director  of 
News  Research  Services  at  the  Atlanta 
Joumal-Con.stitution,  .said  a  gcxxl  invest¬ 
ment  is  a  What  You  See  Is  What  You  Get 
(WYSIWYG)  HTML  editor. 

While  this  software  tool  doesn’t  replact; 
having  a  working  knowledge  of  HTML,  it 
can  be  a  great  time  saver.  ALso,  when 
deckling  what  the  Web  site  will  kxjk  like, 
plan  it  down  to  the  smallest  detail  .so  you 
don’t  have  to  repeat  your  work. 

“Nothing  was  worse  than  having  to 
re-edit  (time  and  again)  numerous  pages 
to  make  .some  small  change.  Also,  you 


need  to  dedicate  yourself  to  keeping  it 
up  date.  Don’t  develop  pages  that  will  be 
unrealistic  to  keep  up.  Buy  the  technolo¬ 
gy  that  will  allow  you  to  provide  them 
without  all  the  work,”  .said  Flynn,  who 
oversees  the  AJ-C  intranet  project 

Carolyn  J.  Fxkis,  news  researcher/librar¬ 
ian  at  the  Spartanlxiig  Herald-Journal,  rec¬ 
ommends  getting  a  btxjk  on  HTML  and  a 
cxxiple  of  good  Weir  Ixiilcling  programs, 
.such  as  HotDog,  HTML  As.slstant  or  even 
Frontpage  by  Mkitrsoft. 

How  much  .staff  time  .should  be 
devoted  to  creating  and  maintaining  the 
intranet  is  another  question. 

“It  depends  on  how  elaborate  the 
Intranet  will  Ire  as  to  the  amcrunt  of  .staff 
and  re.sources  devoted  to  it.  However, 
.staff  should  be  allottcxl  .s<rme  time  to 
develop  it  on  a  regular  basis,"  said  Edds. 


Knieger  believes  that  it’s  more  impor¬ 
tant  to  liave  a  content-rich  intranet,  rather 
than  one  with  fancy  graphics  and  icoas. 

“..Take  the  time  to  teach  the  intranet. 
Again,  most  reporters  and  editors  have 
.so  little  time  to  explore,  .sometimes  you 
have  to  show  them  the  Irenefits  of  using 
it.”  .said  Krueger. 

Kitty  Bennett,  news  re,sc*archer  at  the 
St.  Petersburg  Times,  said  it  .soor  became 
apparent  how  much  a.ssistan‘  e  was 
nec*dc*d  from  the  technical  staff  in  the 
newspaper’s  information  .services  depart¬ 
ment  to  keep  the  .sy.stem  running. 

“You  may  have  a  great  concept  for 
your  intranet,  and  you  may  be  grxxl  at 
HTML  authoring  and  making  databa.ses 
web-acce.ssible,  but  if  .something  g(x;s 
wrong  with  your  server  or  network, 
you’re  not  going  to  lx;  able  to  fix  it  your- 
.self,”  .said  Bennett. 


Careers  like  this  come  along  once  in  a  lifetime 


and  only  @  America  Online 


As  the  world’s  most  popular  Internet  online  service,  we  are  at  the  fingertips  of  more  than  8  million 
members  worldwide.  AOL  provides  a  variety  of  interactive  features  including  news,  weather,  sports, 
entertainment,  financial  information,  online  shopping,  adventure  games  and  much,  much  more! 
Be  a  part  of  the  magic  and  innovation  when  you  apply  your  programming  expertise  to  the  many 
shows  and  channels  at  AOL!  Whether  it's  the  buzzing  entertainment  industry,  lifestyles  and  interests, 
what's  new  on  Nickelodeon  or  the  shopping  channel,  you  will  set  the  pace. 

Entertainment  Lifestyles 

Programming  Opportunities 

Shopping 

As  Manager  or  Director  of  Programming,  you  will  be  responsible  for  defining  programming  space, 
crea.ing  the  tone,  voice  and  managing  the  talent  for  the  daily  packaging  of  content  in  our  channels. 
You  will  also  provide  input  on  audience  research,  channel  positioning  and  business  strategy  to 
accommodate  revenue  goals.  6+  years  progressive  editorial  or  creative  media  experience, 
preferably  in  the  entertainment  industry,  required.  Well-developed  analytical,  problem-solving  and 
management  skills  are  essential.  BS/BA  or  equivalent  required.  (Position  level  commensurate 
with  experience.)  Dept.  001 EDPOOSA  _  ..  j  T 

Business/Careers  Kids  Teens 

At  AOL  we  provide  a  highly  competitive  compensation  package  (base  salary  and 
stock  options),  outstanding  benefits  programs  (health/life  insurance,  401k  plan, 
paid  vacation/holkJays,  tuition  reimbursement,  credit  union  and  an  employee 
assistance  plan)  AND  a  creatively  charged,  state-of-the-art  atmosphere  outside 
the  nation’s  capital  (that's  Washington.  D.C.).  To  learn  how  you  can  become 
a  vital  part  of  the  America  Online  team,  send  your  resume  to:  Patricia  Harris, 

Recruiter,  America  Online,  Inc.,  Dept.  01 EDP005,  22000  AOL  Way, 

Dulles,  VA  20166.  Fax:  703-265-3914,  e-mail:  work4us@aol.com 
For  consideration,  you  must  reference  the  dept.  code.  For 
additional  opportunities,  visit  our  website  at  www.aol.com/careers  AMERICA  ONLIHE 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer.  No  phone  calls  please.  Principals  only.  incoiroiiJiii 
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ONLINE  NEWS 

PHOTO  SOURCES 

Illustrating  Your  Web  Site 


As  pliotos  l^ecome  increasingly  important  fcrr 
media  Web  site  operators,  a  growing  num- 
IxT  of  traditional  news-ph(Jto  agencies  are 
making  their  archives  directly  accessible 
from  the  Internet.  The  trend  is  a  gcxxl  one 
for  the  agencies  Ixcause  it  provides  a  new  market  for 
their  wares.  It's  al.so  g(X)d  for  Web  site  managers  who 
now  have  the  ability  to  quickly  .search  out  and  down¬ 
load  appropriate  images  for  their  breaking  news  .sto¬ 
ries  or  illu.strated  backgrounders. 

The  Associated  Pre.ss  as  well  as  other  convention¬ 
al  .sources  for  news  photos,  such  as  Presslink, 
NewsCom,  Archive  Photos,  the  Wieck  Phot(» 
Database  and  Scripps  Howard,  are  all  on  the  Internet. 
And  the  photos  from  other  news  services,  like 
Reuters,  AFP,  The  New  York  Times  and  The 
Washingtcrn  Po.st-Los  Angeles  Times  are  available  at 
many  of  these  same  sites. 

Al.so  available  on  the  Internet  are  photos  from 
such  new  entities  as  Corbis,  Picture  Network 
International,  Muse  and  Liai.son  International. 

The  Associated  Pre.ss  has  established  a  Web 
archive  for  its  members  (mostly  newspapers,  .some 
broadcasters  and  a  few  magazines).  AP/Wide  World 
Photos,  which  provides  photos  for  editorial  use  to 
magazine  and  book  publishers,  will  be  able  to  prtj- 
vide  access  to  pan  of  the  AP  Archive  for  these  clients. 

New  Market:  Web  Publishers 

While  these  sites  were  established  to  serve  print  or 
broadca.st  clients,  only  now  are  the  needs  of  Web 
publi.shers  being  addressed.  Nevertheless,  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  photos  in  digital  form  is  awe.some.  Corbis, 
owned  by  Microsoft’s  Bill  Gates,  alone  offers  one  mil¬ 
lion  images  online,  including  the  Bettman  Archive  of 
historical  photos. 

Tlie  two  principal  problems  in  the  purcha.se  of  images 
by  Web  publishers  are  the  size  of  the  image  files  and  pro 
vision  for  payment.  Most  of  the.se  sites  are  geared  to  deal¬ 
ing  with  subscrilxrs  who  want  high-resolution  files. 

Indi\'idual  sales  of  low  resolution  files  to  small  Web 
publishers  have  not  Ixen  mled  out  by  any  of  the  photo 
.services  as  long  as  legitimacy  as  a  publisher  can  lx 
e.stablished.  In  some  ca.ses,  however,  the  image  may 
have  to  lx*  delivered  as  a  high-re.solution  file  and 
reduced  to  lower  resolution  by  the  u.ser. 

Though  the  preview  files  already  available  to  cus¬ 
tomers  may  lx  the  72  dots  per  inch  (dpi)  required  for 
Web  images,  the  tendency  is  to  watemiark  them  to  make 
any  unauthorized  use  obvious. 


First  established  to  provide  newspaper  clients  fast  access  to 
needed  images,  the  various  online  photo  archives  are  now 
making  their  contents  available  to  smaller  Web  publishers. 


Free  Corporate  Images 

The  easiest  images  to  acquire  are  tho.se  provided 
by  corporations  for  publicity  purposes.  These  are  free 
on  any  number  of  sites,  with  no  que.stions  asked. 
Next  in  availability  are  photos  from  stcxk  photo 
hou.ses,  which  .serve  a  broad  range  of  customers. 

One  sUx'k  house,  We.st  SUxk,  has  e.stablished  its 
own  online  .service.  Muse,  and  others  are  represent¬ 
ed  on  Publishers  Depot,  run  by  Picture  Network 
International.  Both  allow  .selection,  purchase  and 
delivery  of  photos  directly  from  the  Web. 

Muse  appears  to  lx  the  mo.st  economical,  offering 
images  for  personal  use  for  $10  and  to  Web  publish¬ 
ers  at  $30,  but  its  previews  are  watermarked  and  the 
smallest  file  it  .sells  is  1.1  megabytes,  or  150  dpi. 
Muse’s  online  .service  has  over  16,000  photos  drawn 
from  an  archive  of  over  one  million  images,  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  home  page. 


49  Stock  Photo  Agencies 

Publisher’s  Depot,  which  claims  400,000  digital 
files,  is  more  attuned  to  webma.sters,  offering  300  kil- 
abyte  (K)  files  for  72  dpi  display  available  for  as  little 
as  $50.  This  would  be  for  three  months  editorial  u.se 
on  a  secondary  page.  Home  page  use  would  bring 
the  fee  to  $1(X).  Photos  fix  commercial  use  and  12- 
month  licen.ses  are  al.so  available.  These  pictures  are 
drawn  from  49  stcxk  photo  agencies,  including 
Magnum,  Allsport,  Black  Star,  Contact  Pre.ss  and 
All.Stcx'k. 

And  then  there  is  Corbis.  It  allows  you  to  lcx)k  at 
images,  but  then  you  must  phone  or  fax  for  a  free 
membership  with  a  credit  card  number,  then  wait  a 
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lint  those  with  passwords. 

Even  tlie  AE  Arcliive,  open  only  to 
memlxTS,  has  a  home  pajje  that  tells 
you  how  to  gain  acce.ss  to  some  of  its 
pictures  through  AlVWide  World,  which 
maintains  an  independent  home  page. 

Aside  from  Corliis.  which,  through  its 
ownership  of  the  Bettman  Archive,  can 
proN’ide  acce.ss  to  all  I 'Pi's  photos  Ix-fore 
19H5,  AP/Wide  World  probably  has  the 
most  comprehensive  collection  of  hi.storic 
news  photos  with  the  additional  advan¬ 
tage  of  ha\'ing  current  news  images. 


transmitted  for  reproduction  are  nine  to 
II  megabvtes  compre.s.sed  in  JPEG  to 
.some  “itX)  K. 

Dave  Pierson,  photo  technology  man¬ 
ager  at  The  St.  Petersburg.  EL.  Times,  one 
of  the  Ixta  test  sites  for  the  AP  Archi\  es. 
said,  “It  s  a  grxxJ  system.  We  love  it."  He 
added,  “We've  had  a  gcxxJ  success  rate 
finding  the  photos  we  want.  It's  a  lot  let¬ 
ter  than  calling  and  having  to  tell  a 
re.searcher  v\  hat  we  want." 

His  only  quibble:  “The  d(x:umenta- 
tion  was  a  little  sketchy."  It  tcxik  a  w  hile 
to  learn  to  use  quotes  to  speec'  a  search, 
he  explairijed. 

The  quotes,  actually  a  single  quota¬ 
tion  mark  on  either  end  of  a  name  or 
.string  of  words,  keep  the  words  togeth¬ 
er  in  a  search  .so  you  only  get  pictures 
where  the  caption  contains  all  those 
words.  Another  feature  of  AP's  PLS 
search  engine  is  “Relevancy  Ranking." 
which  arranges  pictures  in  ortler  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  numlx-r  of  times  the  search 
criteria  appears  in  its  caption.  If  you  pa.ss 
on  “Relevanc7  Ranking."  pictures  arc- 
arranged  with  the  latest  first. 

Grant  Lamos,  editorial  director  for 
photo  .sy.stems  at  the  AP.  said  26  IPTC 
header  fields,  such  as  "Caption." 
“Photographer,"  “Date,"  and  "Caption 
Writer,”  came  with  each  PhotoStream 
picture;  si.x  more  were  added  when  the 
image  went  into  the  archives.  These  are 
“Hue,"  “Portrait,"  “Phototype,"  “People," 
“Dccscription,"  and  "Concept." 


AP's  Historic  Images 

Wide  World  can  offer  both  hi.storical 
images  and  those  from  the  current  AP 
PhotoStream  report  that  are  not  re.strict- 
ed  by  their  providers. 

The  AP  Archives  is  adding  100  hi.s¬ 
toric  pictures  a  day  to  the  entire  AP 
PhotoStream  repon  of  the  past  year. 
Patricia  Lantis,  director  of  AP/Wide 
World  Photos,  said  the  AP  Archives  had 
308,00  pictures,  including  historical 
ones,  like  tho.se  of  Jesse  Ow  ens  in  the 
1936  Olympics. 

Harold  G.  Buehl,  recently-retired 
a.ssistant  to  the  president  of  AP,  who 
spearheaded  the  creation  of  the  archive, 
.said  AP's  long-term  goal  was  one  mil¬ 
lion  pictures  and  a  search  time  of  eight 
to  10  .seconds,  using  Netscape  3.0. 

While  AP  members  pay  a  Hat  rate  for 
each  picture  (S25,  down  from  the  $75 
they  paid  when  a  re.searcher  had  to  look 
for  a  hard  copy).  Wide  World  customers 
pay  according  to  usage  and  the  size  of 
their  audiences. 

A  search  of  the  archives  starts  with  a 
screen  that  lets  you  choose  from  12 
thumbnails  arranged  in  four  rows  of 
three  or  four  with  captions.  Three  adja¬ 
cent  boxes  allow  you  to  enter  .search 
terms  defining  your  specific  interests. 


Harold  G.  Beull,  assistant  to  the  president  of 
the  Associated  Press  spearheaded  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  AP  Archives,  a  new  source  of 
photos  on  the  Internet. 


day  for  approval  before  purcha.se.  Anne 
Theisen,  a  spokesperson  for  Corbis,  said 
th.e  company  did  not  consider  the  Web 
.secure  for  credit  card  transactions. 

Corbis,  with  its  va.st  digital  image 
files,  w'as  established  for  the  profession¬ 
al  image  buyer,  according  to  Theisen, 
and  the  average  cost  for  an  image  is 
$100  to  $500.  Low-resolution  files  arc- 
available  over  the  Internet,  she  added. 

Liaison  International  is  a  subsidiary 
of  Gamma  Liai.son,  an  international 
photo  agency  with  offices  in  New  York. 
Although  its  Web  site  is  primarily  meant 
to  draw  photo  buyers  to  its  traditional 
business,  it  claims  5,(X)0  of  its  four  mil¬ 
lion  images  are  on  the  Web.  Its  web  site 
also  offers  special  prices  for  reprcxluc- 
tion  on  the  Web,  but  these  have  to  be 
negotiated  individually  by  phone. 


Search  Even  by  Hue 

Hue,  for  instance,  would  get  you 
every  picture  of  Hillan.'  Clinton  in  a  red 
jacket  by  typing  "red,"  while  Concept 
would  find  pictures  that  showed  anger 
or  celebration,  if  they  were  .so  tagged. 

Portraits,  another  PhotoStream 
field,  breaks  lip  pictures  by  the  direc¬ 
tion  the  subject  is  facing,  whether  the 
picture  is  horizontal,  vertical  or 
square,  and  w  hether  there  is  a  pattern, 
or  a  silhouette. 

Pre.sslink,  now  a  division  of 
MediaStream,  headquartered  in 
Philadelphia,  al.so  has  a  big  pre.sence  on 
the  World  Wide  Web  with  Presslink  On 
Line.  Joe  DiMarino,  a  vice  president  of 
MediaStream.  said  it  had  2(K),()(X)  images 
available. 

Presslink  On  Line  replaced  the  dial¬ 
up  ,ser\’ice  in  which  Presslink  was  a  pio¬ 
neer.  There  is  a  browsing  charge  of 
from  $12  to  $40  a  month  per  user.  Usage- 
fees  depend  on  the  providers  of  the 
photos,  although  major  television  net¬ 
works  provide  proriiotional  photos  that 
a  la  carte  (to  non-subscribers)  for  an  $11 
delivery  fee,  according  to  DiMarino. 


No  More  Originals 

One  of  the  first  things  to  go  with  the 
move  toward  digital  files  on  the  Web 
was  the  concept  of  exclusivity  —  origi¬ 
nal  chromes  moving  by  secure  delivery 
from  stock  house  or  photo  agency  to  art 
directors  and  back.  Photo  agencies  want 
the  wide.st  distribution  and.  therefore, 
offer  their  images  through  a  variety  of 
Internet  sites,  but  non-newspaper  Web 
site  clients  have  only  recently  lieen  con¬ 
sidered. 

This  is  especially  true  of  tho.se  agen¬ 
cies  traditionally  .selling  to  newspapers 
and  news  magazines,  partly  becau.se 
the  preview  files  most  useful  to  Web 
publishers  are  now  watermarked  or 
being  watermarked  and  partly  becau.se 
of  the  current  billing  procedure,  which 
requires  opening  an  account. 

All  the  sites,  however,  have  a  public 
face,  or  web  home  page,  that  anyone 
can  access.  These  often  lead  into  photo 
galleries  before  closing  the  door  to  all 


Search  Categories 

To  facilitate  your  .search,  AP  has 
added  32  fields  that  categorize  pictures 
by  “Phototypes,”  Concepts"  and 
“Colors."  After  the  parameters  of  the 
search  are  defined,  the  .search  .screen 
w  ill  show  the  number  of  pictures  that  fit 
the  parameters.  You  can  then  choose  to 
.see  them  all  as  thumbnails,  .see  12  or 
four  at  a  time,  or  continue  to  narrow  the 
.search. 

Individual  thumbnails  can  be 
removed  from  the  group  of  12  or  four- 
picture  arrays  and  .stored  on  what  AP 
calls  the  “LightBox”  for  compari.son  with 
other  thumbnails.  Selected  images  can 
al.so  be  displayed  singly.  These  larger 
images  are  100  K,  while  the  thumbnails 
are  eight  K.  The  high-re.solution  images 
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Grant  Lamos,  editorial  director  for  photo  systems  at  AP  checks 
inputting  and  coding  operations  as  images  are  added  to  the 
digital  AP  Archives. 


He  said  Prcsslink's  current  Web  cus¬ 
tomers  were  all  newspapers  pulrlishers, 
but  tlie  company,  owned  by  Knij^ht- 
Ridder,  was  working  on  a  policy  and 
deliverv'  specifications  geared  to  serve 
smaller,  independent  Web  publishers. 

Rresslink  carries  photos  from  the 
Knight-Ridder  Tribune  syndicate,  as  well 
as  a  file  from  AFP  and  others  w  ho  are  also 
available  on  Wieck  and  Newscom  sites. 
Reuters,  another  provider,  offers  its  pho¬ 
tos  back  to  1985  through  Archive  Photos, 
w  hich  maintains  the  Reuters  data  ba.se. 

Reuters  Files 

Jeff  .\l(K)re  at  Archive  Photos  said 
almo.st  the  entire  Reuters  file  of  photos 
since  1985  is  in  the  databa.se,  with  earli¬ 
er  photos  lx.*ing  added.  His  company 
maintains  a  "brochure  on  line,"  he  said, 
but  there  is  no  search  engine.  However, 
research  ret|uest.s  are  accepted,  (axsts 
depend  on  duration  and  use.  For 
in.stance,  $75  could  buy  use  of  a  photo 
for  one  week  online  with  residual  use 
in  a  back-issue  archive. 

Reuters'  presence  in  the  I'nited 
States  is  rather  recent,  as  it  had  previ¬ 
ously  depended  on  I'PI  for  its  coverage 
in  this  country.  The  IJPI  archive  is 
owned  by  Bettman,  now  a  part  of 
Corbis.  I'PI  photos  are  available  online 
in  the  Corbis-Bettman  .section  of  the 
Corbis  Web  site. 

Travis  Hughes,  CEO  of  Wieck  Photo 


DataBase,  said  its 
Internet  site  had  two 
faces  —  one  for  the 
public,  where  pic¬ 
tures  provided  by 
corporations  could 
lx.'  downloaded  at 
no  charge,  and 
another  for  publica¬ 
tions  that  paid  for 
photos  prov  ided  by 
The  New  York 
Times,  AFP  and 
Kyoto  New  s  Serv  ice. 

Tim  Rolx'rts,  vice 
president  systems  at 
Wieck.  .said  the 
source  of  the  photo 
sets  the  price.  "Our 
prices  are  built  into 
the  source  fee,"  he 
added.  Clients  for 
the  publication  .ser¬ 
vice.  w  hich  is  pass¬ 
word  protected, 
must  lx‘  "Ixrnafide 
media  points.  " 

N  e  vv  s  C  o  m 
Online  distributes 
the  photos  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times-VC'ashington  Po.st  News 
Service  as  well  as  others.  Except  for  the^ 
L  A.  Times- Washington  Post  files,  all  the 
other  photos  were  non  exclusive,  Peter 
F'isner,  president  of  Newscom.  said,  since 


prov  iders  vvantcxi  as  many  (xitlets  as  pos¬ 
sible  NewsCom  chaiges  a  sc'tup  ftx'  of 
$10  and  a  monthly  minimum  of  $9.95  to 
bniw.se  its  files  on  the  Intemc-t.  with  a 
$l()-per-photo  delivery  chaiy>e.  di.scount- 
Lxl  up  to  20  percent  for  50  or  more  pho- 
t(xs  a  month.  Tliis  is  in  addition  to  pay- 
nx'nt  for  the  pictures  themselves,  which 
gcx'S  to  the  providers. 

.Scripps  Howard  s  service  is  basically  a 
text-vv  ith-photo  sc-rvice  for  newspaper 
suliscrilx'rs  who  pay  sliding  levs  accord¬ 
ing  to  circulation.  However,  according  to 
Scripps  Howard  picture  editor,  Jeff 
Kevton,  "graphics  a  la  c~arte"  could  Ix' 
arrangcxl  for  others. 

Tills  serv  ice  has  a  "guest  house"  on  its 
Web  site  w  here  anyone  can  l(x)k.  but  not 
download.  Buyers  must  make  aminge- 
ments  with  the  company's  marketing 
agent.  Irwin  Breslaur,  of  I'nitcxl  .Media  in 
New  York. 


Rotwrt  J.  Salficulo  is  a  freelance  pho- 
toftrapher  and  former  stajf  memlwr 
(f  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  and  the 
Philadelphia  huitiirer.  flLs  work  has 
apfK'ared  in  piihlications  such  as  The 
Xew  York  Times.  The  Washington 
Post  and  Time  magazine,  and  is  also 
inclnded  in  a  nnmlwr  of  collections 
including  that  (f  the  Philadelphia 
.Museum  of  Art.  He  lives  in  Xew  Hope. 
Pennsylvania. 


Web  Addresses  and  phone  numbers  for  the 
companies  mentioned  In  this  article  are: 

AP  Archives 

photoarchive.ap.org  and  212-621-1909 

AP/Wide  World  Photos 

www.apwideworld.com  212-621-1930 

Archive  Photos 

www.archivephotos.com 

and  212-675-0115  . 

Corbis 

www.corbis.com  and  800-260-0444  ; 

i 

Liaison  International 

www.iiaisonintl.com  and  212-779-6325 

Muse 

www.weststock.com  and  800-821-9600 

Presslink 

WWW.oneline.presslink.com  (sign  up  is  on 
www.presslink.com)  and  215-587-4404 

Publishers  Depot 

www.publishersdepot.com 
and  800-764-7427 

Scripps  Howard 

www.shns.com  and  212-580-8559 
(United  Media) 

Wieck  Photo  Database 

www.wieckphoto.com  and  972-392-0888 
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by  B.  G.  Y ovovich 

'PUSHING'IHE  NEWSROOM 

NEW  ONUNE  TRACKING  TOOLS  ENHANCE  REPORTING 

Com  a  beat?  Imagine  having  a  personal  assistant  automatically  foraging  through 
vast  quantities  of  online  news,  corporate  information  and  government  data  to  keep 
you  up  to  date  on  the  latest  happenings  everywhere,  everyday. 


Put  aside,  for  the  moment,  any  hype  you’ve 
heard  about  push  technology  and  the  pre¬ 
diction  that  it  will  fundamentally  reshape 
the  way  news  and  information  is  distributed 
to  audiences. 

Of  more  immediate  relevance  to  working  editors 
and  refx)rters  is  the  way  in  which  the  new  push  capa¬ 
bilities  are  poised  to  barge  into  newsrcxjms  and  open 
new  opportunities  for  journali.sLs  who  figure  out  how  to 
incorporate  the.se  tcxrls  into  their  news-gathering  efforts. 

“It  (push)  can  give  us  news  streams  that  are  much 
more  focu.sed  and  more  specialized  than  has  ever 
been  available  to  the  daily  journali.st  before,  except 
maybe  at  a  few  large  organizations,”  said  Columbia 
Schcx)l  of  Journalism  profe.s.sor  Steven  S.  Ross,  w'ho 
runs  the  .scIkxjI’s  new-media  workshop.  “You  now- 
have  a  tcx)l  that  allows  reporters  to  troll  for  more 
information  of  a  more  detailed  nature  from  .sources 
that  you  have  not  seen  before.” 

This  capability  stems  from  the  simple,  but  ptjwerful, 
concept  that  drives  push  techmrlogy.  “The  whole  idea 
Ix-hind  push  is  to  automate  the  delivery  of  news  and 
information  of  special  interest  to  individuals  .so  they  do 
not  have  to  work  to  find  it,”  .said  Kelsey  Selander,  vice- 
president  of  marketing  of  San  Jo.se,  CA-ba.sed  Backweb, 
Inc.,  one  of  the  leading  players  in  the  push  arena. 

In.stead  of  having  to  personally  forage  across  the 
Web  each  day  to  find  sites  with  valuable  information, 
a  user  of  push  technology  specifies  his  intere.sts 
and/or  the  Web  sources  he  wants  scanned.  After  that, 
the  push  service  is  on  autopilot,  automatically  search¬ 
ing  for,  finding  and  delivering  that  kind  of  information 
to  the  u.ser’s  computer  all  day  long,  day  after  day. 

Backweb,  which  began  webcasting  its  first  chan¬ 
nel  early  this  year,  illustrates  the  fast  pace  of  change 
under  way  in  the  push  arena.  “We  are  already  in  ver¬ 
sion  two  (of  the  BackWeb  .software)  and  will  have 
another  early  in  the  summer,  then  another  in  late 
summer,”  said  Selander. 

"News  Channels" 

In  terms  of  content,  she  continued,  “We  did  not 
have  any  channels  four  months  ago.  We  ha\-e  more 
than  40  today  and  expect  to  easily  have  500  channels 
up  by  the  end  of  the  year.  That  includes  11  news 
channels,  and  we  expect  to  have  15-20  new-s  chan¬ 
nels  by  the  end  of  the  summer.” 

“Push  makes  possible  more  timely  delivery  of  con¬ 
tent,”  said  David  Shnaider,  executive  vice-president  of 
the  interactive  media  development  group  at  Ziff-Davis. 

Even  though  push  is  .still  in  the  early  .stages  of 
development  and  deployment,  a  torrent  of  news  and 
information  is  already  pouring  through  the  channels 
available  .so  far. 


For  one  thing,  a  significant  numlx-r  of  newspa¬ 
pers,  including  The  New  York  Times,  Wall  Street 
Journal,  Los  Angeles  Times,  Chicago  Tribune,  Boston 
Globe,  Miami  Herald,  Seattle  Times,  Tampa  Tribune, 
.San  Jo.se  Mercury  News  and  Jeru.salem  Po.st.are  using 
push  channels  to  automatically  pump  news  to  online 
audiences.  Dozens  of  other  news  and  publishing 
organizations  —  including  CNN,  CBS  SportsLine, 
Pathfinder,  Ziff-Davis,  CMP,  Infoseek,  and  Wired  — 
have  al.so  launched  push  offerings. 

And  the  number  of  push-channel  providers  -  as 
well  as  the  depth  and  breadth  of  news  and  informa¬ 
tion  available  -  is  exploding.  Cupertino,  CA-based 
pu.sh  pioneer  PointCa.st,  Inc.,  has  announced  that  its 
recently  unveiled  Connections  service  will  di.stribute 
content  from  more  than  1000  online  providers, 
including  many  that  would  be  of  great  interest  to 
reporters  and  editors. 

In  addition,  Net.scape  and  Micro.soft  are  incorpo¬ 
rating  push  technology  capabilities  into  their  late.st 
brow.sers,  dramatically  expanding  the  opportunities 
for  delivering  and  receiving  pushed  information. 

Clunky  and  Frustrating 

Admittedly,  however,  as  promising  as  this  new 
technology  might  be  for  the  news-gathering  prexess, 
it  can  still  can  be  clunky,  and  often  fru.strating  to  u.se. 

“I  am  of  two  minds  regarding  push  technology;  1 
have  uploaded  it  and  downloaded  it,  put  it  on  and 
taken  it  off  (my  computer)  .so  many  different  times 
I  have  .stopped  counting,”  said  Lincoln  Millstein, 
vice-president  of  new  media  at  the  Boston  Globe.  “It 
does  have  a  measure  of  filtering  application  that  I 
find  useful.  On  the  other  hand,  1  think  the  technol¬ 
ogy  is  really  exaggerated.  It  is  the  late.st  online  hot 
topic  to  come  down  the  pike,  and  1  would  caution 
reporters  and  editors  not  to  expect  too  much  out  of 
pu.sh  technology.” 

Poorly'Equipped  Newsrooms 

A  number  of  difficulties  can  ari.se.  For  one  thing, 
the  push  .services  don’t  work  very  well  on  many  of 
the  older  computers  often  found  in  newsrcxims.  “To 
am  efficiently,  the  push  programs  and  new-  browsers 
require  a  lot  of  hard  disk  space,  am  best  with  a  lot  of 
memory,  and  work  best  on  fa.st  machines  with  fa.st 
graphics  proce.s.sors,”  said  Shnaider  of  Ziff-Davis.  “If 
you  have  a  .586  with  4  megabytes  of  memory  and 
200MB  hard  drive,  forget  about  it.” 

Unfortunately,  this  means  many  journali.sts  are 
likely  not  to  have  access  to  pu.sh  services.  “You  still 
have  newsaxjms  using  dumb  terminals  and  286.s,” 
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said  Neil  Reisner,  a  computer-assisted 
reportinjt  specialist  at  the  Miami  Herald 
who  spent  last  year  with  the  National 
Institute  for  Computer-Assisted 
Rernming,  training  newspaprer  reporters 
around  the  country.  “Many  newspapers 
have  not  yet  moved  to  PC  front  ends  or 
are  just  lx,‘ginning  to  do  it,  .so  the  (push) 
technology  is  not  available  to  them. 
There  is  no  way  they  could  get  it  if  they 
wanted  it.” 

Another  problem  is  that,  in  their  early 
incarnations,  push  services  have  been 
designed  to  lx*  more  u.seful  for  a  general 
audience  than  for  journali.sts.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  the  channels  available  in  the  first 
versions  of  PointCast's  .service  were  pri¬ 
marily  designed  to  deliver  information 
selected  according  to  relatively  broad 
subject  categories,  e.g.  national,  interna¬ 
tional,  sports,  busine.ss,  Uxal  news. 

'The  new  push  technologies  are  not 
perfect,”  said  Dan  .McNamee,  a  consul¬ 
tant  with  the  New  York-ba.sed  Publishing 
and  Media  Group,  who  has  specialized 
in  computer-assisted  reporting.  “Just  like 
the  old  clipping  services,  it  is  still  hard  to 
define  a  subject  exactly  the  way  you 
want  it.  You  tend  to  get  either  tcx)  little 
or  t(X)  much.  If  you  are  tracking  a  par¬ 
ticular  company  and  want  to  make  sure 
you  don't  tvii.ss  something,  they  can  lx 
great  If  you  are  tracking  a  subject,  you 
are  likely  to  either  get  overwhelmed  or 
not  get  anywhere.  And  they  can  lx  a 
real  distraction  if  you  .set  it  up  so  the 
information  is  coming  as  a  .screen.saver; 
when  you  are  trying  to  concentrate  on 
writing  something  and  it  comes  fiowing 
acTcxss  your  screen,  it  can  actually  lx  the 
reverse  of  a  pnxJuctivity  t(X)l.” 

Hyper-Evolution 

On  the  positive  side,  the  first  wave  of 
push  channels  dcxs  include  some  that 
are  more  targeted  and  allow  for  more 
selective  information  retrieval  (such  as 
the  ZDnet  and  TechWeb  channels), 
although  they  have  been  primarily  of 
interest  to  tho.se  following  the  high-tech 
sector.  It  is  important  to  note,  hriwever, 
that  push  .services  are  in  the  mid,st  of 
hyper-evolution.  More  targeted  channels 
are  beginning  to  appear  —  a  trend  like¬ 
ly  to  accelerate  dramatically  in  the  next 
few  months  as  more-specialized  chan¬ 
nels  offering  information  about  such 
subjects  as  government,  health  care,  and 
education  come  online. 

In  addition,  points  out  McNamee, 
“Unlike  the  cla.ssic  paper-ba.sed  clipping 
service,  it  is  a  techncrlogy  that  can  lx 
continuously  improved  lxcau.se,  as  the 
software  developers  better  understand 
how  people  want  this  .stuff  sliced,  you 


will  lx  able  to  .set  up  the  cro.ss-refer- 
encing  needed  to  get  a  slice  clo.ser  to 
what  you  would  actually  like. 

"The  learning  curve  alxrut  how  to 
configure  it  is  ju.st  starting.  This  is  one  of 
those  things  that  is  well  worth  figuring 
out  how  to  u.se,  and  it  is  worth  working 
with  the  developers  of  one  or  more  of 
these  services  to  improve  their  u.seful- 
ness.  The  nice  thing  is  that  they  are  .soft¬ 
ware  people  and  they  will  keep  improv¬ 
ing  the  .services;  they  do  ncx  stop.  It  is 
worth  rememixring  that 
nrrthing  out  tcxJay  is  the  defin¬ 
itive  pixxJuct,  and  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  not  to  judge  the  potential 
of  push  technologies  on 
today's  imperfect  mrxlels. 

Tliey  will  keep  rexngineering 
and  improv  ing  it.” 

Best  Suited  for  Beats 

liecau.se  of  the  ongoing 
improvements  and  despite 
the  current  shortcomings, 
journali.sts  really  cannot 
afford  to  ignore  the  burgeon¬ 
ing  array  of  raws  and  infor¬ 
mation  Ixing  made  available 
via  the  growing  numixrs  of 
push  channels.  Tho.se  mem- 
Ixrs  of  the  journalism  com¬ 
munity  who  have  been 
tracking  push  technology 
and  have  made  u.se  of  the 
push  serv  ices  offer  a  num- 
Ixr  of  suggestions  to  editors 
and  reporters  who  want  to 
learn  how  to  use  push  tech¬ 
nologies.  First  of  all,  there  is 
widespread  agreement  that, 
at  this  stage  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  push  channels,  the 
technology  tends  to  be  of 
greatest  itse  for  those  cover¬ 
ing  beats,  rather  than  gener- 
al-a.ssignment  reporters. 

"The  biggest  Ixneficiaries  of  push 
technology  are  the  beat  reporters,”  said 
Shnaider  of  Ziff-Davis.  "If  you  are  a 
beat  reporter  -  especially  if  you  are  cov¬ 
ering  the  technology  Ixat  -  more  than 
likely  there  are  a  number  of  sites  and 
places  on  the  Web  you  would  want  to 
regularly  track. 

"It  also  lets  you  track  specific  com¬ 
panies  and  industries,  and  gives  you 
content  no  wire  .service  is  covering.  The 
convenience  of  having  the.se  multiple 
.sources  available  almo.st  like  a  wire  .ser¬ 
vice  would  seem  to  be  a  tremendous 
Ixnefit  to  any  reporter  covering  a  spe¬ 
cific  Ixat.” 

“Becau.se  push  channels  currently 
seem  Ixst  suited  for  tracking  company- 
and  industry-specific  developments. 


newspaper  editors  might  want  to  have 
their  business  reporters  .serve  as  push- 
technology  guinea  pigs,”  advi.sed 
McNamee.  A  bu.siness  reporter  at  a 
paper  in  a  mid-sized  city  might,  for 
example,  set  up  push  channels  to  track 
“the  three  or  four  major  companies  in 
your  area,  and  ask  to  .see  everything  that 
comes  up  anywhere  alx)ut  those  com¬ 
panies  —  even  their  furthe.st  operations 
-  as  well  as  their  major  comfxtitors,  and 
the  industries  they  are  in,  whether  that 
information  is  in  a  Forbes  article  or  in 


the  Financial  Times  of  London,”  said 
McNamee.  "That  would  lx  terrific  for  a 
business  reporter.” 

Checking  the  Competition 

Reporters  and  editors  can  also  can 
u.se  push  channels  tr)  track  the  ways  in 
which  colleagues  at  other  papers  are 
handling  coverage  of  major  breaking 
news  and  ongoing  stories.  It  is  a  simple 
matter,  for  example,  to  arrange  to  regu¬ 
larly  receive  downloads  that  deliver 
"what  The  Boston  Globe  or  The  Los 
Angeles  Times  or  The  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  is  .saying  alxnit  a  particular 
.story,”  .said  Don  Allxrt,  vice-president 
of  affiliate  development  at  PointCa.st.  “It 
allows  you  to  see  what  your  colleagues 
are  doing  without  going  to  newspaper 
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the  keyboards,”  said  Reisner  of  The 
Miami  Herald,  and  former  trainer  for  the 
National  Institute  for  Computer-Assisted 
Reporting.  Shnaider  of  Ziff-Davi.^  echoes 
that  advice:  “Reporters  and  editors  need 
to  be  thinking  about  the  nature  of  the 
(news)  product  that  can  be  delivered  in 
the  home  in  a  year  or  two,  and  how 
push  can  affect  that.  They  need  to  be 
thinking  about  how  they  are  going  to  go 
about  that  in  order  to  compete  with 
well-financed  competitors  —  like 


Web  sites,  and  without  a  lot  of  search 
and  retrieval.  It  is  broadcast  to  your 
desktop;  once  you  have  identified 
which  newspapers  you  would  like  to 
follow,  you  do  not  have  to  think  about 
it  any  more.” 

More  generally,  editors  need  to  makt; 
sure  that  not  only  their  staffs  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  experiment  w'ith  push  services 
but  also  that  they  themselves  get  hands- 
on  experience. 

“Editors  have  to  get  their  hands  on 


Microsoft  —  that  will  lx*  coming  into  the 
local  market.  The  be.st  way  to  do  that  is 
to  get  hands-on  experience  with  the 
technology.” 

Adds  Selander  of  BackWeb:  “This  has 
the  potential  to  change  the  whole  land¬ 
scape  of  the  news  business,  .so  they 
should  .start  watching  it  now  and  think¬ 
ing  about  what  they  can  do.” 


The  Curiosity  Factor 

No  matter  how  much  the  technology 
is  improved,  and  no  matter  how  useful 
push  channels  become,  it  is  likely  that 
journali-sts  will  lx*  perpetually  dis.satis- 
fied  w  ith  any  type  of  push  .serv  ice.  The 
problem  stems  from  the  nagging  curios¬ 
ity  inherent  to  journali.sts. 

"You  cannot  develop  filtering  agents 
that  really  serve  me,”  .said  Mill.stein  of  the 
Globe.  “I  have  been  a  bu.sine.ss  editor  for 
two  major  newspapers,  and  I  kncrw  w  hat 
will  happen  if  you  give  me  something  that 
(.selects  information  for  me).  1  will  wonder 
what  it  did  not  .send  me,  and  I  am  going 
to  go  back  and  kxik  at  it  anyway.  1  am 
going  to  want  what  1  am  not  getting.  Tliat 
is  the  nature  of  our  business.” 

Adds  Brant  Houston,  executive  direc¬ 
tor  of  Inve.stigative  Reporters  and 
Editors,  which  also  oversees  the 
National  Institute  for  Computer-A.ssi.sted 
Reporting:  “It  is  nice  to  have  a  technol¬ 
ogy  serving  the  stuff  up  to  ycni,  but 
gtxKl  journali.sts  always  want  to  lcx)k  in 
places  other  people  don’t  think  of  look¬ 
ing,  or  are  not  .suppo.sed  to  look.” 
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SPEEDING  UP 
YOUR  GRAPHICS 

And  Learning  to  Love  Small  Images 


Your  news  Web  site's  aliility  to  attract  and 
retain  the  interest  of  a  growing  audience  is 
directly  impacted  hy  the  speed  at  wliicli 
your  pages  load.  Web-surfing  readers  are 
impatient;  they  dislike  long  waits;  they 
move  on  quickly.  No  matter  how  good  your  news 
content  is,  it's  not  likely  to  impress  surfers  who  are  so 
frustrated  by  your  site's  interminably  slow  graphics 
they  click  away  to  somewhere  else. 

Tliere  are  three  reasons  for  graphics  that  take  too 
long  -  slow  .servers,  slow  modems,  and/or  images  that 
are  too  large  in  file  size.  At  the  moment,  there's  not 
much  your  can  do  about  server  speeds  or  your  audi¬ 
ence's  modem  speed  -  but  you  can  and  should  take 
measures  to  improve  the  speed  of  your  graphics. 

On  the  Web,  file  size  translates  to  downloading 
speed,  .so  learning  to  make  .small  images  is  a  huge 
component  of  being  a  succe.ssful  Web  publisher.  The 
thing  is,  traditional  designers  at  newspapers  and 
other  computer-based  media  organizations  never  had 
to  think  much  about  file  size  and  downloading  speed 
until  the  Web  came  along.  It's  no  wonder  the  process 
of  making  .small  images  is  .tew  and  .somewhat  alien 
to  people  used  to  working  with  20-megabyte  color 
graphics  that  can  take  up  half  a  broadsheet  page. 

This  article  will  share  a  number  of  tips  and  tech¬ 
niques  for  making  your  graphics  as  tiny  as  possible. 
If  you're  accustomed  to  making  graphics  for  print  or 
other  media,  here  are  a  few  important  rules: 

•  Print  quality  is  not  expected  on  the  Web.  A  big 
difference  exi.sts  between  what  looks  good  on 
paper  and  what  looks  good  on  screen. 

•  Always  work  in  RGB  at  72  dpi  for  the  Web. 
This  is  becau.se  72  dpi  is  the  resolution  of 
computer  .screens.  You  are  delivering  your 
end  product  to  computer  screens,  not  high- 
resolution  printers.  CMYK  and  high  re.solu- 
tion  are  reseixed  for  print  graphics  (inly. 

•  Learn  the  differences  between  JPEG  and  GIF 
compression  so  you  can  choose  the  best 
compression  method  for  your  images. 

JPEG  or  GIF? 

The  next  time  someone  asks  you  which  is  better, 
JPEG  or  GIF,  you  can  confidently  answer  that  it  total¬ 
ly  depends  on  the  type  of  image  -  whether  it's  a 
graphic  (line  art)  or  a  photograph  (continuous  tone 
art).  One  major  difference  between  the  two  file  for¬ 
mats  is  that  JPEGs  can  be  24-bit  (include  up  to  16.7 
million  colors)  and  GIFs  mu.st  be  8-bit  or  le.ss  (256 
colors  maximum). 

JPEG  stands  for  Joint  Photographic  Experts  Group, 


and  GIF  stands  for  Graphic  Interchange  Format. 
These  names  tell  you,  in  each  respective  acronym, 
which  format  is  best  for  which  kind  of  image.  JPEGs 
were  designed  to  compre.ss  photographs,  and  GIFs 
were  designed  to  compre.ss  graphics. 

GIFs  for  Illustration-Style  Imagery 

GIFs  work  much  better  for  graphics  than  pho¬ 
tographs.  Graphics  are  defined  here  as  illustrations, 
cartoons,  or  logos.  Such  graphics  typically  u.se  areas 
of  .solid  color,  and  GIFs  handle  compre.ssion  of  .solid 
color  better  than  the  varied  colors  found  in  pho¬ 
tographs.  Becau.se  the  GIF  file  format  is  lossk'.ss,  illus¬ 
trations  with  limited  colors  (less  than  256)  won't  lose 
any  quality.  Becau.se  JPEG  is  a  lo.s.sy  method  (kxxses 
information),  it  actually  introduces  image  artifacts 
into  solid  color. 


GIF  is  best  for  line-art.  This  The  same  image  saved  as  a 
example  is  only  16.5k.  JPEG  is  larger  (24k),  and 
has  unwanted  compression 
artifacts. 

GIFs  for  Photographic  Imagery 

GIFs  are  definitely  designed  to  handle  graphics  liet- 
ter  than  photographs.  But  that  d(x;sn't  mean  there 
won't  be  times  when  you  have  to  turn  photographs 
intcj  GIFs  anyway.  You  may  want  to  use  tran.-.parency 
or  animation,  which  are  two  features  JPEGs  do  not 
offer. 

GIFs  can  be  sa\’ed  at  any  bit  depth  fn^m  8-bit 
down  to  l-bit.  The  bit  depth  refers  to  how  many  col¬ 
ors  the  image  contains.  Generally,  the  lower  the  bit 
depth,  the  smaller  the  GIF. 

Your  job  when  preparing  a  GIF  is  to  take  it  down 
to  its  lowe.st  bit-depth  level  and  still  maintain  accept¬ 
able  image  quality.  Depending  on  how  important  this 
image  is,  acceptable  quality  falls  somewhere  between 
6-bit  and  4-bit,  which  offers  a  20  -  50‘Mi  file  size  reduc¬ 
tion  over  the  8-bit  version. 
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still  maintains  acceptable  quality. 

1.  If  you  ch(X)se  to  “dither"  a  graph¬ 
ic  with  the  Diffuskm  setting,  it  will  most 
likely  increa.se  file  size.  Some  graphics 
need  dithering  in  order  to  l(X)k  gcxxJ. 
Again,  it's  your  job  to  weigh  quality  ver¬ 
sus  file  size  .savings.  Evaluate  on  an 
image-by-image  basis. 

2.  Try  to  make  the  graphic  as  small  in 
dimensions  as  po.ssible.  Filling  a  page 
with  a  full-.screen  graphic  is  not  expect¬ 
ed  on  the  Web. 

3-  Anti-aliasing  adds  a  lot  of  file  size 
to  Web  graphics.  There  are  times  you 
don't  have  to  anti-alias,  .such  as  with 
patterned  background  tiles.  The  file  size 
.savings  can  be  significant. 


File-Saving  Tips  for  GIF 

Fewer  colors  in  a  GIF  v\’ill  generally 
yield  the  lx.*st  file-.sa\  ing  results.  Before 
.sa\ing  a  GIF,  it  must  lx;  converted  to 
Indexed  Color  Mode  in  Photoshop. 
While  converting  the  image,  ycui  can  tr\' 
putting  different  bit-depth  values  into  the 
settings,  with  the  goal  of  balancing  image 
quality  and  achie\  ing  a  small  file  size. 

Here's  how  to  implement  prcxedures 
that  create  the  .smallest  po.ssible  GIF  files. 

Step  1:  An  RGB  image  has  to  be  con¬ 
verted  to  Indexed  Color  Mode  before  it 
can  be  saved  as  a  GIF.  Under  the  Mtxle 
menu,  clxxxse  Indexed  Color. 

Step  2:  You  can  type  any  numlxr 
into  this  dialog  box.  Tr>'  to  go  .so  low 
that  the  image  l(X)ks  bad,  and  then  back 
off  a  step.  This  ensures  that  you've 
pushed  the  limits  of  how  few  colors  are 
needed  in  order  to  make  a  small  file  that 


inal  image's  color  information,  and  sul> 
stitute  colors  are  no  longer  nece.s.sary. 

JPEG  was  developed  specifically  for 
photographic-.style  images.  It  l(X)ks  to 
areas  with  subtle  tonal  and  color 
changes  and  offers  the  best  compres¬ 
sion  when  it  encounters  that  type  of 
imagery.  GIF  dcxxsn't  handle  this  type  of 
image  well  at  all  in  terms  of  quality  or 
file  size. 

JPEG  is  a  kxssy  compression  algo¬ 
rithm.  meaning  it  removes  information 
from  your  image  and,  therefore,  cau.ses 
a  Icxss  in  quality.  JPEG  dtxs  a  great  job 
of  doing  this,  .so  the  difference  in  infor¬ 
mation  data  is  often  neither  visible  nor 
objectionable. 

Another  difference  Ixtween  GIF  and 
JPEG  is  the  fact  that  you  can  .save  JPEGs 
in  a  variety  of  compression  levels.  This 
means  more  or  less  compression  can  be 
applied  to  an  image,  depending  on 
which  Uxiks  best. 

The  following  examples  vsere  taken 
from  Photoshop.  Photoshop  employs 
the  JPEG  compression  .settings  of  max, 
high,  medium,  and  low.  In  Photoshop, 
these  terms  relate  to  quality,  not  the 
amount  of  compre.ssion. 

't’cxi  can  .see  by  this  test  there's  ncx  a 
whole  lot  of  difference  IxHween  low  qual¬ 
ity  and  higli-quality  JPEGs,  except  with 
graphics.  The  rule  of  thumb  us,  leave 
graphics  tor  GIF  and  plxxographs  for 
JPEGs.  Altlxnigh  there  are  gcxxJ  rea.sons 


The  JPEG  file  format  offers  a  24-bit 
alternative  to  the  8-bit  GIF  file  format. 

This  is  especially  great  for 
photographic  content 

I  because  24-bit  pho- 
tcjgraphs  do  not  dither. 
They  don't  need  you  to 
define  the  palette  for  them, 
like  GIFs.  Whenever  an 
image  fomiat  includes  mil¬ 
lions  of  colors  (24-bit), 
palette  and  color  mapping 
i.ssues  dusappear.  This  is 
lxcau.se  enough  colors  are 
allowed  to  rely  on  the  orig¬ 


Palette:  [  Wdaptiue 


Color  Depth:  j  5  blts/piael 


Cancel 


Colors: 


Options 


Indexed  Color  Dialog  Box 
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Helpful  URLs  for 
Making  Low 
Bandwidth  Graphics: 

The  Bandwidth  Conservation 
Society  tutorials  and  great 
information  about  image  opti¬ 
mization  can  be  found  at: 
http://www.infohiway.com/faste 
i/inde^.html  _ 

GIFWizard  is  an  online  file 
reduction  service  -  run  any 
image  through  its  automatic  fil¬ 
ter  and  a  script  will  reduce  theO 
file  size  on-the-fly! 
http://www.rasberryhill. 
com/gifwi  zard.html _ 


tent  in  general,  don't  lx*  afraid 
to  tr>'  lovv-qualit\’  .settings;  the 
file  size  saving  is  usually  siil> 
stantial,  and  the  quality’  penal¬ 
ties  are  not  tex)  steep. 


JPEG  compresses  this  type  GIF  does  not  compress  this 
of  image  beautifully,  and  type  of  image  well  and  creates 


offers  the  best  compression 
as  well.  This  image  is  21.1k 


unwanted  dithering  (pixeliza- 
tion).  Nor  does  it  compress 
photographs  well  -  this  image 
is  more  than  twice  as  big  as 
the  JPEG,  at  47.9k. 


Summary 

It's  always  be.st  to  work 
on  an  individual  image-hy- 
iniage  basis  to  find  the  right 
.setting  to  make  the  smalle.st 
Web  files.  It's  a  Web  design¬ 
er’s  job  to  understand  com¬ 
pression  as  well  as  methods 
to  reduce  file  size  and  main¬ 
tain  image  quality. 


for  saving  photographs  as  GIF  (animation, 
transparency,  and  interlacing),  there  are 
no  grxxl  reasons  for  .sa\ing  graphics  as 
lFr;Gs,  unless  the  graphics  are  combined 
with  photographs.  With  photographic  con- 


as  big  as  Lpuki  Wvitimui  hcLs  inittai  a 
SL'iics  of  Wch  ^ntphks  Irxjlis  for 
i\eti'  Ruleis  hiljIMmig  (a  clit  viion 
()/'  Mcicmilicnt  Qmifnikr  IScxJjs).  Pails  (f  this 
ankle  aiv  excapeci  finm  her  latest  Ixxik 
<finfxiivig  tieh}itzif)hics>.  Acklitu null  in f( intui¬ 
tion  alxiiit  the  Ixxiks  may  he  fontui  at 
htt[x//ii  n  'te.hiula.amt. 
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RADIO  WEB  SITES 


NET  ONLY  RADIO 

Continued  from  pdfie  1 5 

Christian  Hits  to  Cafe  Jazz 

The  radio  formats  on  NetRadio 
include:  Cafe  Jazz,  Christian  Hits, 
Classical,  Country,  Dance  T’rlxin,  Kids, 
Modem  R(x:k,  Pop  Hits,  Vintage  RckR 
and  NXbrld/New  Age,  and  infomiation 
and  specialty  channels  such  as  National 
News,  Celebrity  News,  VCbrld  News, 
Political  News,  Infobahn  News,  "This  Is 
Tme,  Really!"  News,  EarthWatch  Weather, 
Finance  &  Business,  and  Sports. 

NetRadio  is  a  wholly-owned  .sub¬ 
sidiary  of  Navarre  Corporation,  which 
distributes  music,  software  and  CD- 
RO.Ms.  An  equity  partner  in  NetRadio  is 
V'alueV'ision  International,  a  leading 
cable  shopping  operation. 

GRIT,  which  .stands  for  Gould 
Re.sources  and  Internet  Telecom¬ 
munications,  is  an  Internet  all-talk  Web 
review  .station.  Company  president 
Roliert  Gould  said  he  has  had  talks  w  ith 
a  print  publication  to  provide  content, 
but  he  declined  to  name  the  company. 

Some  of  the  original  shows  on  GRIT 
include  Hitman,  which  reviews  the  lat¬ 
est  audio  Web  sites;  Mind,  Bcxly  & 
Computing,  where  you  can  learn  alxHit 
ergonomics;  Di.sc,  Dat  &  The  Other, 
which  fcKUses  on  Net  music,  and  The 
Sports  Page,  among  others. 

Gould  noted  the  incrc*a.se  in  Net-only 
radio  is  tied  to  people  wanting  to  get 
news  and  infomiation  in  an  audio  fomiat. 


dicated  television  programs,  offers 
updates  three  times  daily,  fc-aturing  the  lat¬ 
est  higli-tc'ch  and  computer  news.  All  of  its 
net-only  audio  programming  Ls  original. 

Some  software  is  needed  to  take 
advantage  of  the  net-only  "streaming 
technologies."  The  two  mo.st  popular 
are  Real.Audio  from  Progressive 
Networks,  Inc.,  in  Seattle,  Washington, 
and  StreamWorks  from  Xing 
Technology  Corporation  in  San  Luis 
Obispo,  California.  The  .Microsoft 
Corporation  in  Redmond,  Wa.shington, 
has  developed  NetShow.  another 
streaming  technology. 


Continued  from  bofie  14 
emerims  at  the  UniversitV’  of  MLs,souri 
.Sch(X)I  of  JoumalLsm.  lxflie\es  that  if  a 
radio  .station  Ls  going  to  establish  a  Web 
presence,  it  should  lx‘  Icxided  w  ith  links  to 
news  and  other  information.  "If  a  station 
Ixithers  with  a  Web  site,  it  should  go  all  the 
w;iy  anti  put  u[>to-the-minute  news  on 
with  plenty'  of  links  to  gi\  e  the  u,ser  things 
unax  ailable  from  over-the-air,"  .said  Stone, 
who  Ls  a  former  research  diretlor  for  the 
Radio  and  Tele\i.sion  News  Directors 
A.s.sociation. 

He  siiid  that  even  big-city  all-news  sta¬ 
tions  th;it  claim  to  "give  news  highlights 
update  their  W'eb  sites  so  seldom  it's 
ridicuknis." 

To  study  one  such  site  up  cltxse,  try 
Atlanta's  WGST,  a  SO.tXXbwatt  powerhou.se 
that  shamelessly  bills  it.self  as  "The  News 
Moaster  "  on  its  World  Wide  Web  home 
page.  But  it  appears  that  the  creartim  has 
de\'oured  the  news.  Despite  the  hype, 
there's  little  on  the  site  beyond  a  handful  of 
text  .stories.  .Marketing  director  Arnie 
Ivitinsky  explaias:  "We  have  one  person  - 
a  promotion  a.ssi.st;mt  charged  with  pcxsting 
the  weather  and  three  to  four  .stories  .she 
gets  fnrm  the  newstxxm  each  day.” 

He  .said  that  until  radio  .stations  can 
break  even  or,  better  yet,  make  money 
from  .such  atlivities.  radio  .station  Web  sites 
will  probably  continue  to  lx  nxrre  self-pro 
motion  rather  than  news  .sources.  "I  don't 
kntm  of  a  single  station  that  is  brtxiking 
even,  much  less  prrxlucing  revenue  from 
its  Web  .site,  and  until  that  can  happen,  I 
can't  .see  .stations  investing  the  money  anti 
manpower  to  pioneer  the  idea."  he  noted. 


Continued  from  [Kif>e  19 
sites,  so  t(X)  are  small-market  TV  sta¬ 
tions.  WBBH  W’ZVN,  Fort  .Myers,  Fla., 
nins  an  aggressive  and  exteasive  site 
w  ith  a  staff  of  one.  Even  W'GE.M  in  the 
lS8th  market,  Quincy.  III.,  runs  a  one- 
staffer  Web  site  with  well-designed  sub¬ 
stantial  kxal  content  and  links  to  nation¬ 
al  sites  like  MSNBC. 

Al  Sandubrae,  news  tliretlor  at  KARK, 
said  T\'  .stations  which  liaven't  yet  devel¬ 
oped  an  online  presence  are  already 
Ixhintl  the  curve.  Tlte  online  world)  Ls  ntx 
going  away.  \'ou  might  as  well  learn  to 
understand  it  and  u.se  it  to  your  advantage 
rather  than  sit  there  and  ignore  it.  It's  only 
going  to  get  Ix'rter.  and  if  ytxi  don't  under¬ 
stand  it  your  competition  will  —  and  stxix- 
how  they  are  going  to  hurt  you  with  it." 


Peter  M.  Zollmcin  (pzollman@ctol.com) 
has  tieenty  file  years  pumalistic  experi¬ 
ence  at  larious  neuspapers.  ncms  senices. 
teknision  and  rculio  stations. 


C/Net  Radio 

C/Net  Radio,  w  hich  is  part  of  the  ONet 
family  of  computer  online  news  and  .syn¬ 


Darid  Noack  is  the  associate  editor  of 
MediaISFO.  com . 
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a)G)0C&  tjuaciQ 

by  Hoag  Levins 


BRAIN  FOOD 

FOR  ONLINE 
PUBLISHERS 


MEDIAMORPHOSIS:  .  ^ 

Understanding  New  Media 


Pirn  Forge  Press.  Thousand  Oaks,  CA 
EBN  0-8039-9086-3 

This  is  one  of  those  “lirain  food” 
b(x)ks  Ix'st  read  in  a  hammcK'k 
during  a  mellow  summer  week¬ 
end  when  you  have  the  time 
and  inclination  to  ruminate  on  the 
meaning  of  it  all. 

The  word  ‘•mediamorphosis”  refers 
to  the  complex  interplay  of  commer¬ 
cial  pre.ssures,  human  re.spon.se  pat¬ 
terns  and  technological  breakthroughs 
that  govern  the  manner  in  which  mass 
media  develop.  And  while  the  text 
may  not  offer  much  that's  of  u.se  in 
your  daily  online  work,  it  does  provide 
fa.scinating  insights  about  the  trajectory 
of  the  cyber-publishing  revolution. 

Roger  Fidler  writes  with  the  author¬ 
ity  and  confidence  of  a  newspaper 
man  who  has  .seen  it  all  —  he  began 
his  career  in  1961  in  the  weaning  era  of 
glue  pots,  typewriters  and  molten-lead 
typesetting,  and  has  a  long  string  of 
credentials  in  the  field  of  electronic 
newspaper  development.  He  played  a 
major  role  in  developing  two  branch¬ 
es  of  the  digital  evolutionary’  tree  that 
have  been  withered  by  the  Internet  — 
the  Viewtron  text  system  and  the  dig¬ 
ital  news  tablet. 

Predictable  Changes 

His  book  is  a  well-documented, 
fa.st-moving  work  that  does  for  the 
.story'  of  mass  communications  what 
the  PBS  .series,  “The  Ascent  of  Man,” 
did  for  the  .story  of  human  beings. 
And  its  broad  scope  serves  a  good 
purpo.se.  Marshaling  data  from  many 
eras  and  disciplines,  Fidler  demon¬ 
strates  how  the  .seemingly  chaotic 
social  and  commercial  forces 
unleashed  by  new  communication 
technologies  have  historically  pro¬ 
duced  fugue-like  patterns  of  change 
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that  are  .surprisingly  pre¬ 
dictable. 

For  instance,  it  is  an 
oddly  consi.stent  fact  that 
30  years  of  development 
are  required  before  a  new 
mass  media  technology 
reaches  the  ‘  flash  point”  to 
become  widely  embraced 
by  the  general  population. 

This  turns  out  to  be  true 
even  of  the  Internet,  which 
was  pioneered  as  a  mili- 
tary-indu.strial  communica¬ 
tions  concept  in  the  1970.s 
and  quietly  evolved  in  tan¬ 
dem  with  personal  com¬ 
puter  technology  to  burst 
out  as  a  populi.st  phenom¬ 
enon  in  the  latter  1990s. 

Another  communications  truism 
through  the  ages  has  been  that  “once 
consumers  perceive  a  new  technology 
to  be  useful  and  affordable,  wide¬ 
spread  adoption”  takes  places  faster 
than  expected.  Despite  repeated  docu¬ 
mentation  of  this  fact,  Fidler  indicates 
that  media  companies  “are  .still  always 
caught  by  surpri.se”  by  new  trends  they 
knew  —  or  should  have  known  —  had 
the  potential  to  di.srupt  their  long- 
established  busine.ss  patterns. 

"Hype  Curve  Effect" 

Another  recurring  pattern  of  mer¬ 
cantile  behavior  he  documents  could 
be  thought  of  as  the  “hype  curve 
effect.”  When  a  new  media  develop¬ 
ment  first  emerges,  it  is  the  .subject  of 
e.scalating  hyperbole  stoked  by  tho.se 
who  parties  who  .stand  to  profit  by  its 
succe.ss.  This  hype  causes  many  busi¬ 
nesses  to  overe.stimate  the  short-term 
impact  of  the  new  technology.  When 
that  technology  does  not  generate  a 
wave  of  quick  profits,  the  same  com¬ 
panies  move  abruptly  in  the  opposite 
direction,  bailing  out  altogether, 
undere.stimating  the  long-term  poten¬ 
tial  of  the  market.  Ultimately,  the.se 
firms  are  left  out  as  the  technology 


and  its  audience  predictably 
mature  to  profitability. 

One  good  example  of  this  trend 
can  be  .seen  in  the  early  1920.s  when 
the  first  crude  radio  systems  were 
hailed  as  a  breakthrough  development 
that  would  de.stroy  newspapers.  In 
respon.se,  newspaper  companies 
leaped  in  to  fund  the  fir.st  wave  of 
radio  .station.^:.  But  when  tho.se  fledg¬ 
ling  enterprises  didn’t  attract  a  flotxl 
of  advertLsers,  the  newspapers  quickly 
jetti.soned  their  holdings.  Just  a  few 
years  later,  radio  receiver  technology 
greatly  improved  and  a  national  audi¬ 
ence  became  excited  about  the 
prospect  of  receiving  “live”  news 
reports  and  musical  features  in  their 
living  rooms.  The  new  radio  technolo¬ 
gy  —  which  they  had  ju.st  abandoned 
—  mushroomed  into  the  most  formi¬ 
dable  competitor  newspapers  had 
ever  faced. 

Continuity  of  Familiarity 

As  its  mo.st  important  theme,  the 
book  explores  how'  new  communica¬ 
tions  technologies  —  from 
Gutenberg’s  movable  type  to  today’s 
news  Web  sites  —  have  always  been 
forced  to  incorporate  the  fundamental 


I 
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Plan  to  attend 


traditions  of  thoir  era’s  established 
media  systems.  This  occurs  becau.se 
human  beings,  drawn  by  the  novelty 
and  utility  of  new  communication 
modes,  unconsciously  demand  a  con¬ 
tinuity  of  familiarity.  The  ma.ss  of  soci¬ 
ety  doesn’t  accept  a  radically  different 
medium  for  the  .sake  of  its  novel  dif¬ 
ference.  Rather,  they  adopt  new  meth¬ 
ods  of  communicating  that  directly 
improve  upon  tho.se  with  which  they 
are  already  comfortable. 

There  are  many  obvious  lessons  in 
this  data  for  news  Web  site  managers 
and  planne’s.  For  example,  although 
growing  numbers  of  consumers  acce.ss 
the  Internet  daily,  they  also  instinc¬ 
tively  .seek  information  in  familiar 
forms  from  tru.stworthy  in.stitutions. 
This  explains  why  recent  studies  have 
found  that  the  majority  of  cyber  con¬ 
sumers  who  seek  news  on  the  Web  do 
.so  at  newspaper  sites  where  they 
encounter  pre.sentation  formats  that 
echo  tho.se  of  printed  papers.  This  is 
also  probably  why  the  wildly-hyped 
concept  of  “non-linear  narrative”  has 
failed  to  generate  any  observable 
enthusiasm  among  Web-surfers.  It  is 
simply  too  alien  to  the  public’s 
deeply-ingrained  reading  habits  and 
unconscious  expectations. 


Defunct  Digital  Tablet 

while  .Vlediamorphosis  focuses 
heavily  on  the  Internet.  Fidler  —  quite 
understandably  —  can’t  seem  to  resist 
making  a  final  pa.ssionate  argument 
for  the  now-defunct  digital  tablet  con¬ 
cept  to  which  he  devoted  so  many 
years  of  his  career.  This  section  sug¬ 
gests  that  flat  .screen  tablets  that  oper¬ 
ate  in  isolation  from  a  network  and 
can  accept  downloads  of  entire  new.s- 
papers,  magazines  or  bcxrks  may  ulti¬ 
mately  supplant  the  World  Wide  Web 
as  the  leading  digital  news  distribution 
medium.  While  po.ssible  (anything  is, 
over  the  long  haul  of  ongoing  techno¬ 
logical  revolution),  this  scenario 
seems,  at  liest.  unlikely. 

But  this  is  a  minor  nit-pick  in  an 
otherwi.se  very  .satisfying  and  illumi¬ 
nating  work  that  is  recommended 
reading  for  anyone  in  the  media  busi- 
ne.ss  charged  with  making  decisions 
alxrut  where  to  bet  the  company’s 
money  and  resources  along  the  curve 
of  future  Internet  development. 
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The  news  industry  is  in  the  midst  of  an  Media,  Using  Technology  as  a  Newsroom 

online  revolution.  Newspapers,  maga-  Tool,  Interactive  Demographics,  Online 

zines.  radio  and  television  stations,  news  Law,  Print  Newsroom  and  Online  Editorial 

organizations  and  information  companies  Stt^  -  Friends  or  Foes?  and  Journalistic 

are  becoming  joined  through  online  tech-  Ethics  on  the  Web.  Collaborate  with  your 

nology.  And  the  challenges  facing  online  peers  during  roundtable  discussions  to 

newsrooms  across  all  media  are  diverse  and  examine  trends,  common  challenges  and 

complicated.  If  you  want  to  help  shape  the  current  issues.  Connect  with  industry 

revolution,  or  perhaps  lead  it,  you  will  want  visionaries,  to  learn  about  the  newest  inno- 

to  attend  Editorial  Issues  on  the  Web.  vations  that  will  enable  you  to  develop  a 

strategy  for  the  future  of  your  cybernews- 
Highlighted  topics  include  Convergence  of  room.  Register  today. 


To  regi.ster,  or  to  request  further  information  write  to:  E4&P.  1 1  W.  19*  St..  NY,  NY  1(X)1 1-4234  • 
Fax  (212)  929-1894  •  Call  (212)  675-4.380,  ext.  285  •  E-mail:  michaelt@mediainfo.com 

Register  for  the  two-day  Editorial  Conference  at  the  special  rate  of  $595  before  June  15  ($695  thereafter). 
Bring  your  entire  Web  team  and  receive  a  group  discount  of  1 5%  (for  three  or  more  attendees)! 

The  Sheraton  Hotel  and  Towers  is  offering  a  special  conference  room  rate:  $179  per  night/single  or  $199  per 
night/double.  Reserve  your  room  quickly  -  only  a  limited  number  are  available  at  this  discounted  rate.  Call 
the  Sheraton  Hotel  directly  at  (212)  58I-1(XK)  and  mention  you  are  with  the  Editor  &  Publisher  conference. 
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O00G  30500? 

by  James  Derk 

CHARLATANS  OR 
AUTHORITIES? 

THE  WEB'S  "EXPERT"  DIRECTORIES 


For  journalists  on  deadline, 
there’s  nothing  more  useful  than 
an  expert  offering  the  sort  of 
pithy  insights  and  learned  com¬ 
mentary  that  can  add  an  air  of 
authenticity  to  a  story'. 

Recently,  the  World  Wide  Web  has 
sprouted  dozens  of  Web  sites  that  pur¬ 
port  to  offer  convenient  new  ways  for 
reporters  to  connect  with  such 
“experts.”  Hut  how  can  you  tell  the  real 
authorities  from  charlatans  in  the  often 
confusing  environment  of  the  \Wb, 
where  anyone  can  claim  anything  and 
package  it  in  a  slick  and  compelling 
manner? 

That's  not  to  .say  it's  impo.ssible  to 
find  academics  and  other  reputable 
authorities  on  the  Net,  but  rather  that  it's 
imperative  for  reporters  to  proceed  cau¬ 
tiously  and  with  a  healthy  .sen.se  of  cyn¬ 
icism. 

After  all,  why  does  .someone  volun¬ 
teer  to  be  an  expert?  A  lawyer  seeking 
to  comment  on  a  plane  crash  is  proba¬ 
bly  trying  to  get  his  name  before  poten¬ 
tial  clients.  College  profe.s.sors  take 
delight  in  getting  their  names  in  print  in 
asscx'iation  with  research  interests.  And 
some  PR  agencies  will  do  almo.st  any¬ 
thing  to  get  their  clients'  products  or 
services  mentioned  in  the  media. 

“Spins  are  always  imposed  by  any 
source,”  says  Dean  Tudor,  a  professor  of 
journalism  at  Ryerson  Polytechnic 
University  in  Toronto.  “No  .source  is 
ever  altruistic.” 

So,  when  evaluating  interactive 
“expert”  directories,  it's  good  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  old  journali.sm  adage,  “If  your 
mother  says  she  loves  you,  check  it 
out.”  The  same  prudence  makes  sense 
in  cyberspace.  Just  because  someone  is 
li.sted  as  an  expert  in  aviation  doe.sn't 
mean  he  or  she  knows  a  747  from  a 
Ce.ssna  You’re  a  journali.st.  Check  his  or 
her  credentials,  thoroughly. 

In  fact,  at  some  “expert”  Web  direc¬ 
tories,  the  only  requirement  for  inclu¬ 
sion  is  payment.  You  can  be  li.sted  as  an 
“expert”  in  any  field  of  your  choosing  as 
long  as  you  send  in  the  money.  While 
many  sites  charge  listing  fees,  few  actu¬ 


ally  check  out  the  references  or  claims 
of  paying  listees.  Many  who  manage 
expert  .sites  candidly  point  out  that  it  is 
the  user’s  responsibility  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  li.sted  person  actual¬ 
ly  is  a  credible  expert. 

“We  assume  they  are  who  they  claim 
to  be,”  .says  Lin  Doyle  of  The  Noble 
Group  Internet  Directories,  which  runs 
the  popular  site  www.experts  com. 

“I'ltimately  it’s  up  to  the  journali.st  to 
decide  the  qualifications  of  the  expert,” 
agrees  Dan  Forbush,  president  of 
ProfNet,  a  favorite  site  of  the  working 
press.  “When  someone  makes  a  ProfNet 
t|uer>’,  the  best  respon.ses  will  have  the 
expert's  name,  title,  contact  information 
and  enough  about  his  or  her  experti.se 
that  a  journali.st  can  make  the  decision. " 

The  main  benefit  of  using  an  expert 
site  on  the  Web  is  convenience  -  it’s  a 
fa.st  way  to  find  people  who  are  willing 
to  be  quoted. 

“Our  site  isn’t  like  a  li.st  of  govern¬ 
ment  experts  where  all  you  get  when 
you  call  is  their  voice  mail,"  .says 
Mitchell  Davis,  publisher  of  The 
Yearbf)ok  of  Authorities,  Experts  and 
Spokespersons.  “We  have  people  who 
want  to  be  available.  That  .saves  a  lot  of 
time,  effort  and  trouble.” 

Expert  sites  appear  to  operate  in  two 
different  ways.  Some  have  searchable 
databa.ses  that  return  a  li.st  of  candidates 
meeting  your  search  term  criteria. 
Others  offer  a  “query”  service  where 
you  list  your  .story'  theme  and  needs. 
This  information  is  then  transmitted  to 
thousands  of  sources,  ranging  from  uni¬ 
versities  to  PR  agencies. 

“We've  tried  to  make  it  easy  for  the 
media  to  go  in  there  and  get  what  they 
are  looking  for  as  quickly  as  possible,” 
said  Lorilyn  Bailey,  creator  of 
Gue.stfinder,  a  site  that  specializes  in 
finding  broadca.st  experts. 

Some  sites  that  offer  a  query  service 
will  also  cloak  a  reporter's  query  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  story  idea  or  the  name  of  the 
news  agency  requesting  the  informa¬ 
tion.  After  all,  who  wants  their  great 
story  idea  e-mailed  to  2,700  people? 

ProfNet  and  some  other  sites  will 


also  allow  queries  to  lx?  segmented  — 
many  reporters  only  want  their  query'  to 
go  to  universities  and  not.  say,  corpora¬ 
tions  or  PR  people,  .so  the  request  can 
be  limited  only  to  the  target  group. 

Some  expert  site  managers  .say  the 
ability  to  connect  a  .source  to  a  reporter 
and  see  a  mutually  beneficial  result  is  a 
.source  of  great  pride. 

“Our  greatest  sense  of  succe.ss,  I 
think,  is  through  the  wonderful  letters 
we  get  from  journali.sts  who  are  plea.sed 
with  the  service,"  said  Randy  Riddick, 
editor  of  vvvvvv.FACSNET.org,  a  site 
acclaimed  by  journalists  since  it 
launched  in  April,  19%.  "From  the  mail, 
we  know  we  are  Ix-ing  used  by  news 
organizations  of  all  sizes  —  from  the 
largest,  national/ international  outlets  to 
the  smalle.st  local  operations.  That,  Uk), 
is  a  sense  of  accomplishment.” 

Tho.se  looking  for  a  quotable  author¬ 
ity  shouldn't  ignore  the  Web's  other 
.sources.  Many  professional  as.scK'iations, 
such  as  the  American  .Medical 
As.sociation,  the  American  Bar 
Association  and  others  have  databases 
of  their  profe.ssional  membership 
online.  They  can  help  you  find  experts 
no  one  else  has  found,  or  experts  that 
haven’t  been  interviewed  .JOO  times 
already. 

Here's  a  selection  of  expert  sites  to 
check  out; 

http://www.FACSNET.org 

http://www.profnet.com 

http://www.expert-market.com 

http://www.yearbooknews.com 

http://www.guestfinder.com 

http://www.askanexpert.com 

http://www.experts.com 

http://www.medialink.com 

http://www.sources.com 

http://www.mediasource.com 

http://npc.press.org 

James  Derk  is  the  computer  editor  of 
the  Evansville  Courier  in  Indiana. 
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Internet  Advertising  Software 

U  Using  a  localized  version  of  Open  AdStreom™ 
has  mode  scheduling  and  tracking  our  online 
advertising  fast  and  simple." 

John  Cary,  Chicago  Sun-Times 

u  !?eal  Media's  technical  support  staff  is  top 
notch.  Messier,  Arizona  Central 


Internet  Advertising  Sales 

U  Real  Media  is  truly  efficient  at  developing 
and  creating  flexible  online  campaigns  that 
reach  our  clients'  target  audience." 

Sean  Finnegan,  Zenith  Media 

u  Real  Media  has  brought  advertising  dollars  to 
our  site  that  we  would  have  never  seen." 

Terry  Taormina,  Tampa  Bay  Online 


WWW.  rea  I  med  ia  .com 


32  East  31st  St.,  9th  Floor 
New  York,  NY  10016 
(212)  725-4537 


30 1 2  North  Waterloo,  #  1 2 
Chicago,  IL  60657 
(773)  868-0542 

3600  20th  St.,  #201 
Son  Francisco,  CA  941 10 
(415)  647-1101 

517-523  Fulham  Rd. 
London  SW6  IHD,  UK 
01  71  385-1718 


4  Ave  des  Mousquines 
1 005  Lausanne,  CH 
41  21  213-6330 
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Nobody  else  can  give  you  the  whole  package.  By  any  measure,  ECl’s  “engine"  is  easily  the 
The  soup-to-nuts  Online  Classifieds  solution.  most  robust  on  the  market.  From  interfacing 
Only  ECl  [Electric  Classifieds,  lnc.“)  has  the  with  your  legacy  systems  and  automating 

systems,  services  and  partner  tools  you  need  online  ad  creation  to  narrowcast  directories, 

to  tap  into  so  many  rich  new  revenue  streams.  multimedia,  banner  marketing,  and  sponsored 

value-added  information  for  buyers.  Everything 
\Xe  went  far  beyond  the  competition  in  tailored  for  you.  And  controlled  by  you.  All 

developing  our  unique  solution.  Way  beyond  made  possible  by  our  classifieds  applications 
repurposing  and  simple  banner  advertising.  technology,  superior  partner  tools,  two-tier 
We  looked  at  the  entire  spectrum  of  Online  support  and  constant  system  upgrades. 
Classifieds  commerce.  And  created  a  complete 

range  of  ways  to  make  your  Web  operation  That’  s  why  ECl  is  the  choice  of  online 

truly  rewarding.  For  buyers,  sellers,  your  media  leaders.  And  that’s  why  your  Online 

Commercial  Accounts  and  you.  Classifieds 'should  be  Powered  by  ECl." 
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